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New High School Texts 





The many teachers who have been pleased with Ashley’s 
ANCIENT CIVILIZATION, published last February, will 
be glad to know that a companion volume on MEDIAEVAL 
CIVILIZATION is expected from the press in December. 
These two.volumes will also be bound together with the title 
EARLY EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. They are de- 
signed to provide material for the first part of the two-year 
course in European history in which social and economic con- 
ditions are particularly emphasized. 


Cajori and Odell’s ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA is a little 
book of 206 pages but it contains all the material needed for 
the first year’s work. ‘The explanations of processes,” wrote 
one Critical reader of the manuscript, “are unusually clear and 
concise ; the selection and arrangement of problems are dis- 
tinctly superior. I am glad the authors have had the courage 
to free the treatment from the theoretical. Every one is today 
advocating this for a first year algebra, but very few authors 
do it. This is the type of book that I should like for my 
classes. I believe it is the type of book that many teachers 
are waiting for.” 


Professor R. W. Hegner of the University of Michigan is 
well known as a writer of exceptionally successful texts in 
the college field. His new book on PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY, 
with accompanying laboratory manual, is designed for use in 
the secondary schools. It emphasizes as does no other text the 
economic importance of animals and their influence on human 
welfare. ‘The constant references to the relation of animals 


_ to their environment and the selection of common animals, espe- 


cially those of economic importance for illustrative purposes, 
tend to stimulate the natural interest of boys and girls in ani- 
mal life. 


Hugo’s LES MISERABLES (abridged) in the Macmillan 
Pocket Classics Series. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The Direct vs. the Indirect Method of 
Teaching Modern Languages 


By Writ1i1am A. Coorrer, Associate Prorrssor or GERMAN IN 
Stanrorp UNIveErsITY.* 


sum? TT me preface my remarks on this subject by a 
few general statements. In the first place, let 

L me say, that a great deal more depends upon the 
teacher than upon the method. The real teacher 

Samm will accomplish some results, either with the help 
z | of, or in spite of, the text books available, and the 
method he is compelled, or the one he elects, to 

nom’ employ. A real teacher can follow even the anti- 
quated grammar-translation method of teaching a modern lan- 
guage and hold the respec’ and interest of his pupils, and the 
pupils will think they are doing fine work, provided they have 
had no experience of the direct method as employed by a live 
teacher who is equipped with the necessary command of the 
foreign idiom and really knows what the direct method is and 
can put it into practice. It is hardly necessary to remind one 
that the direct method is the real gold of today, but there are 
many spurious coins in circulation. Publishers know the value 
of the term on a title page, for advertisement purposes, but I 
trust we are not so unsophisticated as to consider every adver- 
tisement inspired. No doubt many conscientious teachers think 
they are using the direct method, when they are using only an 
* Paper read at a joint meeting of the California Association of Teachers of 


German and the German section of the State Teachers’ Association, in San 
Francisco, April 6, 1915. 
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imitation or compromise method. This is not necessarily to be 
condemned, for teachers are not machine-made, and each must 
follow the method by which he can achieve the best results. 

The arguments which follow have particularly in mind the 
work of the second and third years of a modern language course. 

The direct method demands far more of the teacher than the 
indirect does. Leading a class to associate foreign words, which 
are only symbols, directly with the things for which they stand, 
is a very different task from teaching them that these printed 
foreign symbols are merely outlandish distortions of native 
symbols. The one teaches to think objects, to visualize, the 
other to juggle words, with so much attention required for the 
juggling that there is little left for visualizing, even in case an 
expression, untranslated and translated, represents the same pic- 
ture, which is far from the general rule. Leading a pupil to 
discover for himself the intimate relation between the form and 
substance of expression, and thus to enter into the thought and 
feeling of a foreign idiom, is quite a different thing from teaching 
him that certain foreign expressions are roughly equivalent to 
certain native expressions. The one process holds the attention 
on the road leading directly toward the goal desired; the other 
constantly entices the attention into byways, and especially into 
one broad byway leading to an entirely different goal. The direct 
seeks to develop a command of expression in the foreign idiom; 
the indirect, by a roundabout way, to extend the field of expres- 
sion in the native idiom. The term direct is well chosen, and 
the old method that some, if not most, of us were brought up by, 
is fittingly designated the indirect. 

If some of the pupils of a school should suddenly be placed in 
a position enabling them to learn a foreign language exactly as 
they learn their mother tongue, the results would be so striking, 
when compared with the achievements of pupils taught by the 
indirect method in the school, that the expression on the face of 
the indirect-method teacher, witnessing the comparison, would 
speak volumes. 

The natural process of learning is the same for all languages. 
The psychology of one fits the other. Hence it would seem as 
though the most important pedagogical equipment for the lan- 
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guage teacher should be a mastery of the psychology of learning 
one’s own mother tongue. But the process of learning to use the 
mother tongue belongs in large measure to the period of uncon- 
scious childhood, hence we cannot draw upon our own experience. 
We can gain insight into the subject quickest and most certainly 
by observing daily and hourly, through a period of one or two 
years, the phenomenal way in which a very small child develops 
its language from a few isolated words to complete perfect sen- 
tences. To be sure, some training is necessary before such ob- 
servations can be made, and no doubt it would be well.to prepare 
for them by making a study of the best that has been written on 
the direct method of teaching. 

Learning about a language is one thing, learning the language 
itself is quite another. If both things are aimed at, it is only 
logical -that the pupil should first learn the language and then 
study its ways. But knowing the language is of much greater 
importance than the ability to parse its words. There are many 
people who speak a language without knowing the formulated 
rules of its grammar. There are a few people who know the 
grammar of languages they cannot speak. Do not understand 
me to be opposed to the study of grammar. Far from it. Gram- 
mar is one of the most interesting of sciences, requiring the most 
careful kind of observation and the very subtlest sort of reason- 
ing. If I could locate the individual or individuals responsible 
for the elimination of English grammar from the public school 
curriculum it would afford me very keen pleasure to pay my re- 
spects to him or her for their colossal stupidity. No, grammar is a 
most profitable study, but its place is not at the very beginning of 
the learning of a foreign speech. As a general rule, grammar 
should be taught inductively after the pupils have acquired enough 
material to yield a grammatical description and classification. 

There is the new and the old in every field of human endeavor. 
But not all that is old is to be condemned, no more than is 
everything new to be commended. The old way of binding books 
by hand, e. g., is infinitely superior to the up-to-date machine 
method. The result is vastly more solid and durable. On the 
other hand, music is not the only field that has its ragtime and 
turkey-trot. I am not absolutely certain that language teaching 
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has always been free from the new infection. However that may 
be, it is quite certain that the teaching of foreign languages forty 
years ago was decidedly inferior to the teaching of a century and 
more earlier. It is only within the last thirty years that the great 
revolution has been wrought, but this revolution has been so 
wholesome and thorough that the live teacher need not be ashamed 
today to stand side by side with the science teacher who boasts of 
his laboratory. The laboratory method is the direct method of 
teaching science, and where do you find the science teacher now- 
adays who instructs his pupils by the ancient textbook method ? 

For the sake of illustration let me contrast two courses in 
chemistry, say, at the time when the laboratory method was about 
to be introduced. At the beginning of the hour the first class 
filed in to their places and the teacher attempted to standardize 
them according to the text. The one temporarily under treat- 
ment paid attention, of course, while the others waited for their 
. turn to come. If there was no mischief brewing in the room, 
and there was no preparation of other lessons on the sly, the 
teacher deserved a recommendation in spite of his method. If 
he failed to deserve the recommendation, the hour became for the 
pupils a sort of endurance test, as is said sometimes to be the case 
even in modern science courses, in which pupils are made to sit 
out credit in a laboratory, rather than work it out. 

The second course was a laboratory course given by a live in- 
structor, and after the first few periods the students waited for 
him to open the laboratory at 1.30 to let them in, and he had to 
drive them out at 5.00 They could have gone home, if they had 
chosen, when the analysis for the day was completed, or they 
could tarry and begin another. There being in those days no 
public opinion requiring attendance at late-afternoon athletic 
services, the pupils revelled in their first experience of the direct 
method of study. 

The contrast here drawn between the textbook and the labora- 
tory is rather closely paralleled by the contrast between the 
language class in which there is virtually nothing but transla- 
tion and the class conducted in accordance with the direct method. 
In the former there is likely to be a rehearsal of English words, 
with frequent rebukes for thoughtless stupidity in their choice, in 
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spite of the fact that only the master of both the foreign and the 
native language is capable of translating acceptably. In the di- 
rect-method class there should be a reproduction of the contents in 
the foreign language, a portrayal of the scenes, the actors, their 
acts and emotions, and sketching in the background and the cul- 
tural allusions. Here we are dealing, not with mere form, but 
with substance, and substance attracts and holds attention and 
interest. Once grasped, it is likely to be retained, whereas mere 
form is prone to fade away from memory. ‘Translation tends to 
blur the picture, direct visualization clarifies and fixes it. The 
one is fanciful fiction, the other actual history. The one we 
hear about, the other we see. What we hear may go in at one 
ear and out at the other; what we see, sticks. 

In German classes taught by the indirect, translation method 
very little attention is ever paid to colloquial German. The 
language of books is almost always before the eyes of the pupils, 
and the language of everyday life is almost never in their ears. 
As a matter of fact it is the eye that is trained, not the ear, the 
natural organ for perceiving the language of others. Further- 
more the impression is given that the language of books is the 
real language, which is not the whole truth. Book language is 
more or less artificial, more or less fanciful, and quite often far 
removed from the norm of real, natural language, which lives, 
moves, and has its being in the mouth. It is uttered through the 
mouth; it is perceived through the ear. The child learns its 
mother tongue by means of these organs chiefly, even when look- 
ing at the thing talked about, and reserves its eyes for other pur- 
poses. The kingdom of foreign languages is one that our pupils 
cannot hope to enter into, unless they become as little children 
and use their ears and mouths. 

The ears and vocal organs are quite as important as any other 
organs of the human body, but the stepmotherly treatment they 
receive from our educational system would never lead one to think 
so. The pedagogical style-mongers have recently made the train- 
ing of the hand appear to be the chief concern of public education, 
The hand may be the most intellectual member of some bodies. 
Some school boys have asserted their right to worship the abnor- 
mal development of legs and backs and arms, and their cult has 
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stampeded the world (meaning the U. S.). It is ears and mouth we 
are neglecting nowadays, and here is a chance for modern language 
teachers to kill two birds with one stone. It is interesting to note 
that a movement has arisen in Austria looking toward the shift- 
ing of the emphasis from written compositions to oral exercises, 
even in the native language. For the first few years, at least, 
of work in a foreign language the plan is worth imitating. 

Let us ask ourselves this question: Which ought to be learned 
first, the colloquial language, or the literary? Prose or poetry ? 
The language of everybody, or that of the most skilled writers ? 
If you answer: “Both at the same time,” I agree with you, be- 
cause our pupils are past six years of age. If it were possible for 
one to master a good German literary style, without ever having 
heard any German conversation, would such a person understand 
the first German conversation he heard? Not fully. If one 
were a master of colloquial German and endowed with a healthy 
imagination, but had never read or heard read a German book, 
would such a one understand literary German right away? To 
a considerable extent, yes. And he would speedily acquire fa- 
cility, for he has already absorbed the real spirit of the language. 
Then which of the two, the colloquial or the literary, ought to be 
most emphasized in the early stages of language study? Ask the 
believer in the direct method. 

In a translation class the method followed is, that immature 
pupils show the teacher how capable they are, or how incapable, 
of reproducing in English the finished literary work of a mature 
foreign author. Each pupil is active a small portion of the period 
and may be listless the rest of the time. There is nothing in the 
method to keep all active all the time. Even the teacher is an 
inactive listener a good deal of the time, and is often found 
sitting comfortably in a chair. The printed text is the real direc- 
tor of the class, the teacher being a sort of referee. In a direct- 
method class, on the other hand, the foreign language is used 
from the beginning to the end of the hour, every ear has to be 
alert all the time, and when the organs of speech are in action 
they are producing the foreign language. The language used is 
largely colloquial. The constant stream of questions serve to 
make the impressions of the text read distinct and deep. The 
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teacher is the director of the class, and all the pupils are being 
taught all the time. The minds of all are occupied directly and 
solely with the foreign language, its form and substance, with 
the contents, background, and suggestions of the text dealt with. 
The whole atmosphere is that of the foreign country. The pupils 
all gain some new power during the hour, whereas in a transla- 
tion class the best prepared pupils often gain nothing whatever. 
But how is the direct-method teacher to make certain that his 
pupils understand everything in the lesson? To this I should 
answer, that it is not so important that the pupils have such full 
understanding of the tenth lesson as of the hundredth, or two- 
hundredth. How many English words and phrases does an 
American child learn in the course of a year without looking 
them up in a dictionary? How are the words learned? By ask- 
ing questions about them in English, and from the context in 
which they are used in actual conversation. If the mother 
tongue is thus mastered so readily and so permanently, why not 
make some application of the principle in the teaching of a for- 
eign tongue? If a word cannot be mastered today it may be to- 
morrow, or next week. It will yield in time. It depends al- 
most wholly upon how often the word occurs. The direct method 
enables the skilful teacher to familiarize his pupils with the most 
useful words, by employing them in questions and drawing them 
out in answers. Do you ever meet words in English books that 
you cannot define? Do you always stop to look them up in a 
dictionary? Do you believe absolutely the adage so often quoted ° 
in pedagogical writings, as though a direct inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, that “whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well?’ Does it mean that you must look up every word you do 
not know, the first and every other, time you meet it? If so, do 
you make it a rule for yourself? Advocates of this principle are 
wont to pride themselves on their thoroughness. The peculiar 
thing about this particular road to thoroughness is the fact that 
it ignores entirely the psychology of language learning. The 
comparative barrenness of its results, when a number of book 
words are met in one lesson, ought to give its advocates pause. 
If we teachers had early in life made it an iron-clad rule always 
to stick to a page till we had mastered every word on it and 
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parsed all the difficult ones, we should never have experienced 
any of the joys of reading, and it is extremely doubtful if we 
should ever have formed the reading habit at all. Fortunately, 
youth is either ignorant of, or defiantly ignores, this boasted peda- 
gogical proverb, with its alleged key to thoroughness, and in so do- 
ing youth shows more wisdom than the adherents of the proverb, 
which turns out to be glaringly untrue when applied to matters 
linguistic. School children learn ten words from reading to one 
from the dictionary. To be sure, we need the dictionary for 
the one. Much reading will make it unnecessary for the other 
ten, or perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say the other 
hundred. 

_ The amount and character of the foreign language heard and 
read is the chief determining factor in the rapidity and thor- 
oughness with which the pupil masters it. Suppose we take an 
assigned lesson of fifty sentences. One teacher may have each 
pupil translate, say, five sentences, and then answer five gram- 
matical questions. In the course of the recitation fifty foreign 
words may be spoken. Another teacher may have the whole as- 
signed lesson read aloud in the original, correcting every wrong 
pronunciation, or emphasis, or sentence melody. He may ask, 
say, 75 questions and exact 75 answers. All told, 200 sentences 
in the foreign language are heard by every member of the class. 
Contrast the effect of this upon the ear with that of 50 isolated 
words, in the course of an hour, pronounced singly, in the other 
class. Or, to put it differently, on the one hand we hear one 
foreign word in 75, say, on the other hand, 75 in 75. Observe 
the cumulative effect, and do not forget that words must first be 
in the ear before they can come out of the mouth. Let us suppose 
that in an hour’s recitation 2500 words are spoken. Think of the 
cumulative effect of that number on the ear, the natural organ of 
language perception, except with the deaf and dumb. If the 
teacher has the knack of asking questions that draw out the pupils 
and encourage them to talk, questions that make the assigned 
lesson a real theatre, in which the pupils are spectators, talking 
about the performance, seeing every act, gesture, facial expres- 
sion, and hearing every spoken word, especially those alluded to, 
but not recorded in the text—in such an ideal lesson we have the 
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best possible subr’’ ‘ute for residence in the foreign country, which 
even we teachers concede to be the quickest and most effective 
way of acquiring the foreign language. 

In no respect do teachers of all subjects differ more widely 
than in the kind of questions they ask. A few like to ask ques- 
tions that make their pupils appear particularly stupid and them- 
selves phenomenally brilliant, especially if they have some cheap 
joke to crack at the expense of their defenceless pupils. It is 
unneccessary to point out that that is not teaching at all. It is 
a stock trick of the endman in a minstrel show, and of circus 
clowns. It is easy enough for the wily teacher to put questions 
that his pupils cannot answer. It would not be impossible for 
another teacher to place the wily one in an equally embarrasing 
predicament. The proper questions to ask in a modern language 
class are such as the pupils who have prepared their lessons may 
be expected to answer, with occasional questions, requiring more 
thought, to stimulate the better pupils. It is natural for a pupil 
to want to tell what he knows, and the purpose of the recitation 
must be to encourage, not discourage, expression, as well as under- 
standing. 

The contention of a large number of language teachers in our 
country, that our chief aim should be to cultivate the ability to 
read and understand, is perhaps the most reasonable point of 
view in many cases, but it should not be forgotten, that one of 
the best means to that end is the cultivation of a certain facility 
in the employment of the foreign language in speaking and 
writing. Written exercises are most fruitful, in the beginning, 
if they paraphrase foreign texts. They contain fewer mistakes, 
and in the acquisition of a foreign language it is not by our mis- 
takes that we learn, the well known proverb to the contrary not- 
withstanding. We learn by employing the proper words, the 
proper forms, and the correct constructions. Translation of diff- 
cult passages from the native Janguage into the foreign is almost 
wholly barren of results. It shows a lamentable lack of_peda- 
gogical insight to employ such a method. And yet that was the 
method most commonly employed in this country in advanced 
composition classes twenty years ago. We now know that to write 
or speak a foreign language correctly one must first think in that 
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language what one would say either orally or in writing. This is 
a fundamental principle of the direct method. Another funda- 
mental principle, implied in all I have said, and in fact only 
another phase of the principle just stated, is, that the only proper 
way to learn to read a foreign language is to learn to understand 
it directly, without any thought of translation. The pupil who 
has learned to do this has accomplished one thing permanently. 
He has acquired a power he will never lose. He has in his pos- 
session a key that unlocks a foreign literature and culture, and 
if he will but use the key to enter into that literature and cul- 
ture he will find himself acquiring, in addition to the soul he has 
inherited, another he has himself earned, and the result will be 
a broadening and deepening process such as he has never before 
felt in all his experience. The teacher who is most influential 
in showing him the way to this new world will have his unfading 
gratitude. 





The Effect of Recent Educational Develop- 
ments upon the Higher Education of 
Women 


By Eminie W. McVra, M.A., Dean or Women anv ASSISTANT 
Proressor oF Enerisu, University or CIncInNATI. 


ae Y consideration of the trend in higher education 

for women today must take cognizance of the rapid 

A | & changes, now occurring in the position of women, 

| and must be based upon certain fundamental prin- 

comments, ciples which have been evolved through these 

changes, principles generally conceded theoreti- 
cally, but only too often denied in practice. 

The first of these fundamentals is that training 
and efficiency and not sex should be the test of fitness for any 
profession or occupation. Supposedly liberal educators still claim 
that this or that business or profession is or is not “suited to 
women,” oblivious of the fact that in the so-called unsuitable 
callings women have frequently won position and honor. Not 
until we grant the right of woman to choose unreservedly and 
without regard to artificial distinctions any work for which she 
is properly trained will we get a true perspective of the lines 
along which her higher education should develop. 

The second basic principle is that the desire for leadership is 
as worthy an ambition ina woman as in a man, and that therefore 
one of the chief functions of a college or university is to train 
women as well as men to be leaders in the affairs of the world. 
This second point is a stumbling block in the way of many 
earnest thinkers. Men will grant willingly the influence of a 
Deborah, a Joan of Arc, a Catherine of Russia upon the making 
of world history, and yet be reluctant to accord a position of 
leadership, even in educational matters, to the women of their 
own day. No doubt the men of Deborah’s time had the same 
feeling. 

The third principle which we hold as fundamental is that uni- 
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versity courses should be planned, not for men or for women, but 
for students. The departments of a university include certain 
delimited areas of human knowledge. These courses should be 
chosen by the student on the grounds of personal ability and in- 
clination without regard to sex. Schools of law, of medicine, 
of engineering will naturally attract a larger number of men than 
of women. Schools of education, and of household arts and sci- 
ences will appeal more generally to women. Yet, we hold that 
ull should be established on the basis of content only and should 
be open to men and women alike. Indeed, women are already 
found in engineering schools, and men are electing work in 
household arts. 

Our discussion today, therefore, will deal, not with the cur- 
ricula of the separate colleges for women, which are generally 
confined to so-called liberal arts subjects, nor with special lines of 
study for women, but with the application of certain emerging 
principles of education which will tend to increase the number 
and make more effective the subjects elected by women. In this 
connection it is salutary to recall the constant purpose of the uni- 
versity and the recent adaptations of that purpose to modern 
conditions. The aim of the university has always been, first, to 
foster a high understanding and a disinterested love of truth, and 
second, to train leaders of thought and affairs. It has ever 
sought to imbue its students with the belief that, regardless of 
practical results, and under the fear of martyrdom, knowledge 
must be followed 


“like a falling star 
Beyond the utmost bounds of time and space.” 

Today in Turkey and in Russia we still find students content 
to die for truth’s sake. In America, in Germany, in France, 
Holland, and Denmark, the research laboratories, the research 
men, giving up their lives to the pursuit of scientific fact, are, 
perhaps, our finest expression of the unfaltering belief that the 
university should breed seekers after truth. 

It is, however, with the second and no less important function 
of the university that this paper is concerned—the training of 
leaders of affairs. To this end its various schools have been 
established and then modified to suit the changing needs of the 
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times. These schools were at first open practically only to men. 
Into the realms of theology, of law, of medicine, only those bolder 
spirits among women who were ready to defy custom dared to 
venture. The only vocation then freely open to women was teach- 
ing, for which the College of Liberal Arts gave adequaic training. 
Women with bachelor’s degrees were so rare that they easily com- 
manded good teaching positions. 

The ever increasing number of professional schools within 
the universities promised wider choice; but at first few women 
availed themselves of these opportunities. In the first place, 
most of the subjects made little intrinsic appeal to women, and 
in the second, the schools were highly specialized, and women do 
not generally take kindly to specialization. Fortunately, experi- 
ence soon proved that a purely professional training resulted in a 
loss of both business and social efficiency. The engineer, for in- 
stance, whose professional work is closely bound up with a com- 
plex social system, was often a failure in his special line because 
he lacked a grasp of history, economics, literature, and political 
science. In consequence, during the first decade of the present 
century, a reaction from purely technical training set in which 
bids fair to liberalize all vocational courses. The requirements 
of the technical and professional schools in liberal arts subjects 
have steadily increased; freer and more numerous electives are 
allowed ; five and six year combined courses have taken the place 
of three and four year strictly professional programs. The re- 
port for 1908-09 of Dean Albert Smith, Director of the Sibley 
Engineering College of Cornell, says: 

*“A constant effort has been made to interest the students in 
mechanical engineering in subjects outside their technical course. 
The introduction of the optional five years’ course, including one 
year of work in arts, now makes it possible for students to obtain 
a broader training with their technical training.” 

The Boston Institute of Technology went even farther and re- 
quired all regular students to devote forty-five hours (exercise 
and preparation) in the first term, and seventy-five hours in the 
second to elective work in general studies. The Bulletin of the 
institute for December, 1909, says of the required summer 
reading: 
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“The purposes of these courses are to increase the acquaintance 
of the student with literature, history and general science; to 
develop in him a taste for such reading and to inspire him with 
the importance of general culture, not only as a source of indi- 
vidual enjoyment, but as a practical aid for professional men in 
their social and business relations.” These indications evince 
an increasing awareness on the part of the universities that in- 
tense professional specialization does not tend to produce leaders 
of affairs. 

Since 1905, according to Mr. George Ordahl’s statements in his 
study of college curricula, there is a growing practice “of allow- 
ing the liberal arts student to elect a certain number of hours, one 
or two years, from a professional college and to apply the same 
towards earning a bachelor’s degree. Practically every institu- 
tion allows the choice of one year from a professional course, if 
such course is found in the college or university. . . . Together 
with the acceptance on the part of the liberal arts college of one 
or two years from a technical or professional college in lieu of 
the last two years of the liberal arts course, comes the demand 
from the technical and professional colleges that the first two 
years of their courses be made identical with the first two years of 
the liberal arts college.” 

This later policy of educational comity bide fair to*be more 
effective than the earlier plan, and the marriage of the liberal 
arts college with the professional and technical schools promises 
to become indissoluble. The change has been of special value 
to women in that it enables them to gain professional training 
without sacrificing the libera] arts subjects, which they have al- 
ways shown a wish to pursue. Already, however, further modi- 
fications are indicated. In America, where the state universities 
dominate university policy, higher education must inevitably 
respond to the plans and practice of the schools. Complaints 
against the present educational system grow more insistent each 
year. It is claimed by critics that education is divorced from 
life. Manual training and domestic science in the public schools, 
laboratories and “shops” in the universities have, somehow, 
failed to make the youth of America efficient workmen and well 
equipped professional leaders. Constantly we raise the com- 
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pulsory age limit. In many states no child can go to work, even 
at sixteen, without a work certificate. Our ideal is a state edu- 
cation for all boys and girls until they reach the age of eighteen. 
Our high school graduates average very nearly eighteen years of 
age, our college graduates twenty-two. If we keep young people 
in school until they are eighteen or twenty-two, we must send 
them forth socially equipped to meet life, and economically effi- 
cient. It is not enough to give them the theory and laboratory 
practice of their future work in school and college; they must 
know something of the actual conditions of life, and these con- 
ditions can never be artifically reproduced. The domestic science 
laboratory of the school does not take the place of the home or the 
institutional kitchen: the “shop” of the university is not the shop 
of actual industry: the “model school” of the teachers colleges is 
selective in character, and differs fundamentally from the schools 
of the community. Under the present system the boy or girl of 
sixteen or eighteen is obliged, after leaving school, to undergo 
several years of practical apprenticeship or to remain in the ranks 
of the unskilled worker. A similar condition prevails in the 
colleges. Commerce and the professions are, year by year, rais- 
ing their standards. College trained men and women are required 
today for positions filled a short time ago by high school gradu- 
ates. A college educat'o is increasingly essential to leadership 
in business or professional life. A high school teacher today 
needs not only a bachelor’s but a master’s degree to reach the 
standard set for her work. The higher secretarial positions are 
filled more and more by college trained men and women. Com- 
petition is bitter, especially in the case of women, whose fields of 
work are still limited, and the untrained have each year a more 
desperate struggle to maintain a footing. The desired educa- 
tional qualifications often prolong the period of college life to 
the age of twenty-four or five-—and after this age young men 
and young women cannot afford another preparatory term of ap- 
prentice training. The schools and colleges must, in some way, 
so adjust themselves to the actual conditions of life that they may 
be able to give the student some experience in the real business 
of life. Professor Findlay, the noted educator of Manchester, 
England, one of the critics of the present system, said last win- 
ter, in an address at Johns Hopkins University: 
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“The huge octopus which we call our modern educational sys- 
tem tends to produce a child who is able to do only one thing and 
that is to learn lessons, and the calamity of this system is that 
the child is cut off from experience.” 

Dr. Richard Cabot, in “What Men Live By”, says: 

“Almost all medical teaching is thus blighted with unreality, 
mildewed with time. Laboratory work seems more real, but 
even laboratory work is usually artificial—a make-believe, you 
are not really analyzing medicines in search of possible adultera- 
tions. Nobody wants your work. There is no tug of the world’s 
need to which you respond, It is true that in laboratory instruc- 
tion we give the student more or less of the real conditions of life. 
We try to set him to work as if he were holding down a real job. 
But he knows that in fact he is only practising for self-improve- 
ment, one of the flimsiest of pretexts by which we try to call out 
a man’s energies.” 

The problem of the educator for the past half dozen years has 
been to find a remedy for this recognized weakness. With the 
experiments in continuation schools and other schemes of part- 
time work we are not here concerned. Our question is this: What 
are the colleges and universities doing to give their students that 
actual experience and practice in business or profession that is an 
essential part of efficient training. 

The co-operative principle has for some time been in practice 
everywhere in medical schools, and an internship in a hospital 
has been considered an essential part of a medical graduate’s 
work. In addition, a few progressive universities are utilizing 
the opportunities offered by every municipality or community. 
The Juniors and Seniors in the medical college, working under 
the direction of the health officer, give a certain number of hours 
per week to milk, water, and food inspection, and the inspection 
of tenements, and these hours are credited for their degree. The 
co-operative engineering plan, now well-known throughout the 
country, is based upon a definite system of exchange with manu- 
_ facturers. The students are divided into two shifts, one working 

for a definite period of one or two consecutive weeks in theory at 
the university, while the other does practical work, under super- 
vision, in the actual shops. At the end of this period the two 
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shifts change places, A taking B’s place in the shops, while B 
returns to the university. During his time in the shops, the stu- 
dent is not only learning to work under genuine trade conditions, 
but he is also receiving apprentice wages. Moreover, the super- 
vision is so close, and the dovetailing of theory and practice so 
nicely adjusted, that each period spent in the shops illuminates 
for the student the theory he has just studied in the class-room. 
The results in mental development, in self-reliance, and in the 
ability to handle business problems and to deal with actual in- 
dustrial conditions, amply justify this educational experiment. 

Engineering and medicine are subjects usually elected by men; 
the same kind of co-operative work is equally valuable in the 
courses more generally chosen by women. 

A college for teachers may be made as co-operative in its plan 
as a college of engineering. During the senior year, students of 
education, nearly all of them women, in one of our large universi- 
ties, do their practice teaching under ideal conditions of efficiency, 
their practice field being the public schools of the city. In the 
schools they meet the difficulties which actually beset teachers, 
and they are shown, by their supervisors, how to meet and over- 
come these difficulties. Here they learn to handle the pupils whom 
they will later have in charge,—the foreign and the native born, 
the rich and the poor, the dull and the clever. Here they study 
the actual curriculum of the schools and not a theoretical pro- 
gram; here they become acquainted with the methods of the 
teachers with whom they will later be associated. Here they are 
judged as to ability, character, adaptability; and here they learn 
to judge. It is entirely feasible to make this plan general, that is, 
to make the public schools of any city or town in which a normal 
school or a teacher’s college is located, the practice schools for 
prospective teachers. 

Another field into which the co-operative idea has very recently 
been extended seems to promise still wider opportunities for 
women. In one of our large middle west universities, the newly 
established school of household arts is founded solidly on the 
co-operative plan. The students of institutional management 
gain a large part of their practical experience in the university 
lunch room, conducted under the direction of the School of 
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Household Arts. One of the main purposes of this lunch room, 
beyond the serving of good food for the students, at cost price and 
in pleasant surroundings, is to train expert administrators who 
shall be able to conduct similar lunch rooms, small hotels, and 
restaurants, in a dignified, public-spirited way, and on a well- 
paying basis. Supervision, a study of market produce, scientific 
buying, the planning of menus, and accountancy are all learned 
here under trade conditions. Arrangements have also been made 
whereby the students of dietetics, textiles, nursing, and public 
health will have opportunities for co-operative work in the diet 
kitchens, laundries, and wards of a well-equipped general hospi- 
tal. A factory lunch room, providing for over a thousand per- 
sons a day and directed by a graduate of household arts, has also 
planned co-operative courses with the department, and one of 
the city hotels has offered similar facilities. This practical side 
of the work, however, takes the place only of certain laboratory 
courses, and is never substituted for fundamental courses in 
chemistry, biology, physics, physiology, history, economics, and 
social science. Through these latter subjects, the various depart- 
ments of household arts maintain a close connection with the 
college of liberal arts. All elementary courses, such as cooking 
and sewing, which give primarily manual dexterity are rele- 
gated to the high school where they properly belong. These spe- 
cial lines of co-operative work have already been proved, and other 
lines, not yet practically tried out, at once suggest themselves. 
A school of charities and philanthropy can most effectively 
utilize the state and city institutions as practice fields. Nowhere 
is sane judgment and a clear knowledge of social conditions 
more essential than in social service, but too often men and women, 
trained only in the academic courses of a college or university, 
plunge into social service only to find their theories impractical 
and unadapted to real conditions. The co-operative plan should 
give practical efficiency, as well as sound theory and high ideals. 
In social science and political economy, the state legislative or 
municipal re.srence libraries would form excellent co-operative 
laboratories. Many women have a decided interest in govern- 
ment, an interest which today can be satisfied only academically, 
but there seems to be no reason why, with the training suggested 
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above, women should not be fitted for higher secretarial posi- 
tions to governors and state officials. 

The co-operative plan must have its modifications and adapta- 
tions, and in the end it will stand or fall by its lasting fruits. 
These fruits must necessarily be slow in maturing. Today this 
new educational idea promises for college women as well as for 
college men increased efficiency and wider opportunities in the 
business and professional world. For the chosen few it will mean 
finer and higher powers of leadership in the large affairs of life. 


The Anchor 


A woman mothered a little child, 
And she gave it service from sun to sun; 
But best of all, when the woman smiled, 
She gave her soul to the little one. 


The child grew up, and the world was sad, 
And offered sin for the better goal ; 
But the man could never be wholly bad, 
Because of the woman in his soul. 
James Leroy Stockton, 
369 Johnson Street, 


Winona, Minn. 








What Functions in the Rural School? 


By Horace G. Brown, Normat Scuoor, Worcester, Mass., 


anp StepHanre A. G. Guass. 


{omar TE rural school all over the United States is an 
: object of observation and study. In normal 

T schools the question most often heard is “Will it 
function in the rural school?’ For the present, 
perhaps, good answers are “It will” and “It ought.” 
But the best answer is “It does.” We need a sur- 
vey of what recent normal graduates are actually 
doing in the field. This should cover not merely 
the traditional work under usual requirements, but those activi- 
ties of the teacher along the new proposals, the social service 
demands, which the young graduate undertakes because of her 
ideals and enthusiasms. This article is a single contribution to 
such a survey. Its value lies in the fact that it has been done 
and in the ordinary routine of an isolated teacher’s work in a 
rural community. 

A few weeks ago I had a personal letter from one of my former 
pupils, a graduate of the normal school, who was teaching in a 
secluded small rural school in Massachusetts. She mentioned 
some things she had been doing. The school was so small, and so 
unpromising, her work so marked in both its pedagogical and 
community aspects that I thought it would help my present 
pupils to know more about it. I, therefore, asked her to describe 
more fully her experiences. The account following is hers—to 
which I have given a title and asked her permission to make 
public. The pictures also were taken by her, with a small 
“Brownie” camera. I think it is not only an interesting picture 
of an enterprising, devoted, normal school graduate in her first 
school, but a fair sample of what normal graduates are ready and 
eager to do, if it be encouraged. The conditions were such as 
are found all over New England—an old rural community, now 
inhabited by recent “back-to-the-land” immigrants from the large 
cities. It was almost an abandoned school—in the eyes of towns- 
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men, school superintendents, and teachers seeking employment. 
How well she succeeded in helping those families get established 
in new surroundings, to get co-operating with that best civic- 
agency, the school, how successfully she made the school the 
center of life, pleasure, usefulness, I leave for the reader to find. 
I hope it may help and encourage many now teaching, be sugges- 
tive to superintendents, and all students of rural problems. She 
wrote me as follows: 

P MY FIRST RURAL SCHOOL. 

I was hired to teach the district school at Lower Podunk. As 
it turned out this school was the scene of my labors for two 
years, and very happy ones they were. 

A few days later I visited the district and arranged for a 
boarding place, as the school was about three miles from the 
electric road. I found a little red school-house, with the bricks 
crumbling dangerously here and there, and a broken: pane‘of glass, 
relic probably of last spring’s ball games. The floor was warped, 
the seats battered, so much so that one was unusable and another 
on its very last leg, and “the jack-knife’s carved initial’ was so 
very evident, that all writing had to be done on the broad expanse 
of Frye’s Grammar School Geography. 

But out-of-doors what a recompense! Situated as it was on 
the top of a hill overlooking one of the prettiest lakes of the val- 
ley, where the wild geese rested in the spring, and the water 
lilies bloomed in the fall, we spent many an hour in bird walks, 
flower walks, history walks (for the region abounded in Indian 
trails, camps, forts, and relics of many kinds), geography walks, 
social walks, when I was admitted into the companionship of 
boys and girls as one of themselves. 

The great day arrived when I was to begin my work, but the 
children did not arrive. I waited an hour, then started on a 
tour of investigation. At house No. 1, I found the parents had 
gone to New York; at house No. 2, the child was away from home; 
and at house No. 3 the children, knowing that the others could 
not come, had decided to stay at home, too. I consulted the 
School Committee by telephone and received instructions to close 
school for a week. 
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MY FIRST SCHOOL TABLEAU: FROM THE SKELETON IN ARMOR 





TABLEAU: HIAWATHA’S WOOING HANS AND GRETEL 
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Next week I found five children on the doorstep, waiting to 
welcome me, and this was all my school until two months later 
when two more came to swell the ranks. In my two years there, 
eleven was the highest enrollment. ; 

Seven children and five grades! But, the good times! What 
fun over the spelling-bees and geography topic books, though we 
never called them by so awe-inspiring a name, and the keen 
rivalry in getting pictures for these books, and finally in drawing 
them, for it soon came to that. Then at recess, when the ball 
team was organized, we showed the boy (I had only one in the 
school), who was inclined to scoff at first, that girls could hit a 
ball, and we kept him on the run, too. We broke a few more 
windows, but what were they to the keen zest of healthy play ? 
Later, one of the neighboring farmers gave us permission to play 
in an adjacent field—if we didn’t scare the cows. 

The children were, with one exception, formerly all city chil- 
dren, from New York. In natural history, they knew wild ani- 
mals of many kinds, thanks to the Bronx Park Zoo, but when it 
came to birds, the English sparrow, the crow, and the robin 
was the limit of their knowledge. - In the fall we identified a few 
birds before they left, but the glory of song and color was gone. 
When spring came we fairly revelled in bird-lore. We were the 
proud possessors of two pairs of bird glasses, and one Bird Guide, 
and we identified all the common birds, most of the less common, 
and a few rare specimens. We learned them not only by sight, 
but by sound, and for a test in nature I had only to bid them 
stop their work and listen to the flood of melody, and call each 
bird by its name. 

The first Thanksgiving we were very busy. While I mopped 
the floor and blackened the stove, the children raked the yard 
and had a bonfire, stacked the woodpile neatly, dusted and had 
everything ship shape for the great event. What was it? Noth- 
ing more than a very short program, illustrating in tableau, 
poem and reading, the First Thanksgiving. But they had worked 
hard, and they enjoyed it thoroughly, and so did the parents and 
friends who came and sat in the battered seats, on the recitation 
bench, and even on the window sills. Our audience was mostly 
ladies, why, I do not know. 
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Christmas came and went, and closing time drew near. The 
children were clamorous to do something, so we arranged a pro- 
gram of folk dances—one from each of five countries. Each was 
preceded by an essay on that country written by the children. 
They did a large amount of “research work” for this 
and I let them have their own way, the only stipulation being 
that their story should not be too long and must be interesting. 
The dances were done in costume on the grassy yard, and between 
each two the children sang the national air of a country. 

The next year I had a graduating class to prepare so the year 
was without diversions with the exception of a flag-day program 
and an abortive attempt at a Christmas play. So at the beginning 
of May when the children asked for closing day exercises, I de- 
cided to give them something to remember, and perhaps induce 
the fathers of the district to come. 

Next morning (for the second year I walked to and from the 
trolleys every day) I came armed with an old program of a Pa- 
geant which had been given with great success at my Alma Mater, 
the State Normal School at Worcester, Mass., and this formed the 
basis of our plan. The children were brimful of suggestions, good 
ones, too, getting them from pictures and every imaginable 
source, and the finished program was a happy climax to two 
years of most enjoyable work and play. 

The pageant was historical. We divided history into six phases, 
the Norsemen, the Pilgrims, the Indians, the Revolution, the 
Civil War, and the Present Day. Then we arranged all the tab- 
leaux we could think of, and inserted readings, essays, and songs 
to carry the story along, and to give the time needed for change 
of costume, for with only eight children, each had to change six 
or seven times. The parts were assigned so as to give each child 
the least possible number of changes, and the longest possible 
time in which to change. 

Most of the costumes were made by the children either at home, 
or at school in recess time. While the girls sewed, the boy made 
bows and arrows, clubs, shields, head-dresses, wigs, shoe-buckles 
and such things. The scenery was very simple, some scenes being 
simply the beautiful out-of-doors; but where properties were re- 
quired, a good share of them was furnished by the parents. I 
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do not mean that they bought a great many things, but they ran- 
sacked their attics and found almost all we needed in them, 

We rehearsed the tableaux long before the costumes, readings, 
or essays were ready, and so the children became accustomed to 
falling into their positions and holding them without confusion. 
When we were ready for dress rehearsals, which we held Satur- 
days, and had all the scenery and properties ready, I wrote out 
on a large sheet of paper the program. Before and after each 
number I wrote who was to change costume, who was to shift 
scenery, and just what piece each was to place or remove. . Every 
detail was worked out and I tacked that sheet up beside the exit 
(which was a window with both sashes taken out), and told the 
children that they must succeed or fail by it. The plan worked 
well, so that when the day came I sat behind the curtain, arid had 
as good a time as any of the audience. 

The morning of the day came, and with the help of the men 
of the district I arranged the stage. A pole, twelve feet high 
was set at a distance of about twenty feet from the schoolhouse, 
and wires were stretched top and bottom. To these the curtain 
(piazza curtain) was. hooked. Another generous helper brought 
a wagon load of benches for the audience, and four or five small 
pine trees, which were set along the sides of the stage for scenery. 
He also erected a very good gang-plank which was used in the 
last scene. By noon time everything was ready, and the children 
dressed in their first costumes. At two o’clock we had an audi- 
ence of over sixty and were all ready to begin. 

The first number was an essay, “The Norsemen’, which de- 
scribed the characteristics of these warlike people, and told the 
story of the first discovery of America. While this was being 
read, the Tableau, “The Coming of the Norsemen,” was posed. 
Behind the stone wall which, since it was rather tumbled down, 
represented fairly well a stern and rockbound coast, appeared the 
prow of a Viking ship. This was made from several large pieces 
of stiff cardboard tacked together and fixed on a light wooden 
frame. The cardboard was cut to represent a dragon’s head 
and the bow of a vessel and was painted with fearsome reality. 
Behind and to the right was a flagpole and an intricate arrange- 
ment of ropes supporting a brown and white piazza curtain. This, 
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as you will easily understand, was the mast and sail of the ship. 
) Grouped behind the wall with shields on their arms and bare 
i swords uplifted, were the Norsemen. The swords were bor- 
rowed from the local Knights of King Arthur. The Norsemen 
i made a pretty picture with their flaxen hair and winged helmets. 
Hi | One stood poised on the prow’ready to spring ashore and claim 
this new land. The others crouched behind the bow or stood 


i half hid in the folds of the sai. ~ use they were afraid, but 
} to hide the fact that they were vorsemen—but Norseladies! 
| I told you that I had only one bo,, and so my girls had to play 
| “boy” in more than one scene. 


Following a short explanatory speech came the reading of 
Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armor”, which was illustrated by two 
tableaux. The first was, “I wooed the blue-eyed maid, deep in 
the forest shade our vows were ‘plighted.” The opening cur- 
tain showed a beautiful, blue-eyed, flaxen-braided maiden in 
white flowing robes (ten yards of cheesecloth), girded with a 
golden cord (a yellow bathrobe cord), seated in the shade of the 
pines. Over her bent a stalwart Norseman in an attitude of deep 
devotion. The second tableau was on the deck of the Viking 
ship and showed the brave Viking supporting the half-fainting 
form of the maiden who had just seen her father and ali her 
friends drowned. 

“Through the wild hurricane, 
Bore I the maiden.” 


We found this scene rather hard to pose, but it was one of the 
prettiest pictures of the pageant. 

“The Pilgrims” was the next number—an essay telling the 
story of the Puritans from the point of view of a little Puritan 
girl. Then the poem “The Landing of the Pilgrims” was read 
and illustrated by two tableaux and the singing of an old Puritan 
psalm. 

The first tableau came at the end of the first verse, and showed 
the “stern and rock-bound coast” referred to above, with a small 
boat’s prow projecting, plainly marked ‘Mayflower’! Mary 
Chilton was there, being helped ashore by Myles Standish, whose 
hallmarks were his sword and neck-ruff. John Alden leaned on 
his oar and steadied the boat while smiling on Priscilla Mullins. 
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TRAINING THE MINUTE MEN,--A PANTOMIME 





TABLEAU: LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 
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Mrs. White was there with Baby Peregrine and two other small 
children who were probably Baxters. 

The curtain closed and the reading went on while behind the 
scenes the Pilgrims landed and knelt on the grass (it should 
have been snow), for the final tableau. John Alden went off to 
put on a long cloak and black skull cap, and get his Bible (Web- 
ster’s Dictionary), for now he was Elder Brewster. While he 
was gone the reader said, : 


“They shook the depths of the forest gloom, 
With their hymns of lofty cheer.” 


Then from behind the curtain came the strains of the old hymn 
“All people that on earth do dwell.” The last verse came next, 
“They left unstained what there they found, 

Freedom to worship God”, 
and the opening curtains showed the Pilgrims in reverent atti- 
tude kneeling, while over them towered the form of the Elder, 
his hands raised in blessing. 

There being no scenery to remove, the next tableau followed 
immediately. The subject was “The Coming of Samoset.” The 
scene showed a Pilgrim mother in the foreground and, peeping 
from the shelter of her dress, a little girl. In the middle distance 
was her father with his gun. In the background, coming from 
the shadow of the trees was a fierce-looking Indian. He was 
accosted by the sturdy Myles Standish, and evidently thought it 
the wisest policy to make peace. 

Selections from “The Courtship of Myles Standish” were 
read next, and illustrated by a song and a tableau. The song 
was the Hundredth Psalm sung at the reading of the lines, 

““ . . . heard the voice of the maiden, 
Singing the Hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan anthem.” 

This was sung from behind the closed curtains which were not 
opened until the words, “Why don’t you speak for yourself, John.” 
Then was seen the blushing Priscilla seated at her busy wheel 
(a real one borrowed from the attic of a neighbor), on her knee 
the open psalm book, her hand guiding the flax, and John eager 
but embarrassed, looking at her. This ended the Pilgrim series. 

Next came the Indians. Now when I tell you that all my 
children were fair-haired, you may think they were queer-looking 
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Indians. But they were bright children. For weeks and months 
they had been collecting every horsehair within a radius of five 
miles. Then they each made a head band to fit them and glued 
the hair all round on the inside and to the upper edge glued 
feathers, painted in all colors. Then with the help of a little 
grease-paint we had as fine a set of Indians as ever were seen. 
During the essay on “Local Indian History” which was read 
by a girl in Pilgrim garb, the others changed into Indian dress. 
This girl appeared as Hannah Dustin in the following tableau. 
“The Capture of Hannah Dustin” was the most spirited scene 
of the Pageant. In the foreground lay a little child, dead, while 
an Indian grasped her by the wrist with tomahawk raised as if 
to scalp her. The mother was surrounded and held by four 
yelling Indians, all brandishing tomahawks or clubs, one of whom 
threatened with raised club a little girl who crouched face hidden 
in her mother’s dress. All the mother’s energies were directed 
towards averting this blow. It was full of action and spirit. 
Next came selections from “Hiawatha’s Wooing”, illustrated by 
three tableaux. The first showed the arrowmaker and his daugh- 
ter seated at the doorway of the wigwam, he at work on his ar- 
rows, she with her reeds weaving a mat. The wigwam was made 
from three slender white birches sunk in holes and covered with 
a brown piazza curtain, The part of Minnehaha I had to take, 
as the others had to change costumes for the next scene. The 
lines illustrated were, 
“At the doorway of the wigwam, 
Sat the ancient arrowmaker, 
At his side, in all her beauty, 
Sat the lovely Minnehaha.” 
The second illustrated, 
“You are welcome, Hiawatha,” 
and showed Hiawatha coming from the pine trees being weleomed 
by the arrowmaker, while Minnehaha looked up from her work 
at him. The third showed Minnehaha and Hiawatha, hand-in- 
hand, leaving, she looking over her shoulder at her father who sits 
beside the wigwam alone. 
“Hand-in-hand they went together, 
Left the old man sitting lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam.” 
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First in the Revolutionary series was a reading, ““The Making 
of the Flag”, illustrated by a tableau copied from the painting 
“The Birth of the Flag” by H. Mosler. 

The next essay, “Conditions Leading to the Revolution” was 
really an argument, both sides being given in detail and the whole 
finally summed up in a clear way. 

A pantomime of the Boston Tea Party was given by four of 
the children, who came creeping up from behind the schoolhouse, 
climbed the stone wall and dropped on board ship. There thev 
speedily broke open various boxes and threw them overboard. 
Then with a bloodthirsty warwhoop they jumped ashore and dis- 
appeared behind the schoolhouse again. 

The song “Revolutionary Tea” was sung and this was followed 
by the funniest part of the program—“The Drilling of the Awk- 
ward Squad.” 

All seven children in farm boy’s costume with guns of all kinds 
and sizes, were arranged so as to make them look as awkward as 
possible, that is, first the tallest, then the shortest, and so on. 
They stood in line and went through all kinds of military ma- 
nouvres, falling over backward with the recoil of the guns, ground- 
ing arms on each other’s toes, and getting mixed up generally. As 
a finale they sang “Yankee Doodle”, marching in a square during 
the choruses. 

The final tableau in this series was “The Minute Man”, a rep- 
resentation of the statue at Concord. ° The old-fashioned plow 
we obtained from a neighboring farmer. 

The Civil War series was ushered in by a quartette of friends 
who sang “The Soldier’s Farewell.” The second number was 
another song, “Tenting on the Old Campground” illustrated by 
the children. A burning campfire, three soldiers lying or sitting 
around it, and one as sentry marching up and down. Two were 
dressed in Northern soldiers’ uniforms which their fathers had 
had made for some previous occasion. 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation was then read, and the 
statue of “Lincoln Freeing the Slaves” was shown in tableau. 
The pedestal was two boxes, a small one on top of a larger one. 
The slave (the boy) in torn clothes, and with manacled hands, 
knelt at the foot of the pedestal looking up at Lincoln. Lincoln 
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TABLEAU: TENTING ON THE OLD CAMPGROUND 





TABLEAU: AMERICA 
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was the biggest girl, in her father’s best black suit, with rumpled 
white vest. She stood with one hand thrust in the bosom of her 
coat, the other resting on the head of the slave. After several 
vain attempts to borrow a wig and beard, we made them from the 
horsehair stuffing taken from an old couch, and the grizzled effect 
was just right. The only thing that spoiled the harmony was the 
fact that the slave forgot to blacken his hands! 

Then we came to the last series “The Present Day.” First 
an essay, “Immigration”, a description of the scene at the immi- 
grant wharves at New York. The material for this was furnished 
by the children and their parents who were New York people so 
that it was very realistic. The final pantomime and tableau 
followed. 

Descending the gangplank came first a Scotch girl in a plaid 
dress and Scotch bonnet, with a bundle done up in a plaid shawl. 
Following her came Hans and Gretel, the Dutch children, the 
boy in shirt sleeves, brightly colored vest, and gymnasium suits, 
the girl in red-and-white striped dress, apron with tulip border, 
black girdle and Dutch cap. Both wore wooden shoes made from 
cardboard. The twins came next, little Irish colleens, carrying 
between them a big bundle tied up in a red tablecloth. They 
had green skirts, black girdles, white waists, and red shawls. A 
Russian girl followed them, stepping carefully in her straw san- 
dals, which were made from matting by one of the fathers. Then 
a little Japanese girl with her kimona and butterfly bow, jewelled 
hairpins, and little wooden clogs just like those worn in Japan. 
These were made by the same man who made the Russian sandals. 
Their owner found them rather hard to manage, especially in 
descending the gangplank. A mysterious, veiled, figure came 
next—a sheet and a square of cheese cloth made a fine costume 
for the Turkish lady. Last came the Spanish girl in red and 
yellow with black lace mantilla. All gathered in a semi-circle 
and sang—in English 
“We're landed, just landed, just landed from the Old Countree.” 

Then the curtain was drawn and when it opened again the 
Goddess of Liberty sat enthroned, both goddess and throne draped 
all over with vards of red, white and blue bunting, and over all 
floated the Stars and Stripes. The immigrants came one at a 
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time, with their national flags and kneeling, laid them at the 
foot of the throne. They then took their places in a semi-circle 
on either side. When all were in their places Liberty raised 
her sceptre (a brass curtain rod) and all fell on their knees facing 
the flag, and sang America. The audience joined in the last 
verse and the curtain closed. 

The entertainment was over. It had lasted two hours and we 
were all hot, tired, but happy. Then the mothers did their share 
and served ice-cream and cake, candies and fruit to the guests 
and about six o’clock the last one departed. 

Everyone said it was an excellent program for eight hitalen 
to give, and some said they had learned more history in two hours 
than in the whole course of their lives. I don’t know about that, 
but I do know that the children had learned a great deal in the 
preparation for the Pageant that they would not otherwise have, 
and learned it in a way that they would remember long. The 
community was brought together in a good social time, and in- 
terest in the possibilities of the school was aroused. I myself 
enjoyed it very much, and learned as much and even more than 
the children. 


SrepuHanre A. G. Grass. 


Have we not reason to feel encouraged over the future of the 
rural communities? to renew our confidence in the work of the 
normal school, if the average normal graduate—left to herself, 
does as well as this? What functions in rural schools? The 
trained teacher, with social sympathies and aptitudes, encour- 
aged to spend something of her best life, not merely her ac- 
quired pedagogical characteristics, in this splendid social service. 








New Idealism in Elementary Education 
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OUTLINE. 


1 What education is. 
False ideals. 
Elementary pupils receive no uplift. 
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4 Teachers better, but training ineffective, why ? 
5 Too much attempted. 
6 Years wasted in acquisition of useless facts. 


7 What should be done—four essentials. 
Vocational training and practical efficiency. 
9 Schools of England, France, Germany, &c. 
10 How ethics may be taught. 
11 Far-reaching evils fostered by the schools. 


DUCATION may be summed up as wisdom to 
choose what is best in life and ability to attain to 
E that best. 

Yesterday the ideal of our schools was the schol- 
arly man and book-learning the royal road along 
| which the children were started. Today the model 
is the energetic business man and the key to suc- 

* cess is now tagged “practical efficiency.” 

When the iconoclastic spirit of our social structure shattered 
faith in academic standards and demanded that book-learning be 
supplemented by industrial training, it was fondly hoped that 
Hellenic ideals would be lifted before the pupils; that a plan of 
education would be evolved which would round out and develop 
the child’s entire nature on all sides. Our hopes have not been : 
realized. We find in the schools today no moral and but little 
true physical and mental discipline. In the name of physiology, 
the pupils parrot the number of bones in the human body, but 
they do not sit, stand, walk, breathe or even think rightly. They 
glibly recite many intellectual abstractions but do not connect 
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them with the problems of existence. Character receives scant 
consideration. It is no longer an educational aim. Contempla- 
tion of a loveable, upright, noble character brings a derisive smile 
to the lips of the “smart” boy and girl who pronounce such a 
model too slow for them. There was a time when culture was 
the ambition of pupils, now the easy job and big wages is the 
goal upon which their thoughts and hopes are fixed. There was a 
time when the question “Will it develop good, strong character ?”’ 
was asked regarding any suggested new study; now the question 
is “Will it pay?” 

Business men tell us that the boys and girls who come to them 
from the public schools fail through lack of habits of accuracy, 
fidelity, economy, industry and self-reliance rather than because 
of insufficient book knowledge; and statistics show that nearly 
ninety per cent of all failures are moral failures. No, emphati- 
cally no, it does not pay. It never can pay. Economic necessity 
has rightly forced the schools to be practical instead of bookish, 
but it should not be forgotten that pure, lofty ideals are a known 
pre-requisite to success in the industrial and commercial fields 
even if good citizenship were not the purpose of our teaching. 

An ignoble ideal is fatal to what is best in life and inimical 
to all effort to attain that best. 

Because of this false notion that ability to make money is the 
aim of education, too many of the undisciplined, unequipped pu- 
pils of our public schools become a menace to our social order 
soon after they emerge from the class-room, taking their places 
as protagonists in the dramas of vice and crime recorded in our 
daily papers and courts of justice, or as weaklings submissive to 
the will of bolder malefactors. Therefore I believe that the 
problem of educating the youth of our country transcends in 
importance any other now before the American people. We must 
find a better solution of this problem. We must put better forces 
at work in our schools. The gigantic conflict now waging fore- 
shadows a time when national supremacy will be determined not 
by battleship, but by citizenship. 

I take into consideration in this paper only the elementary 
grades, inasmuch as less than seven per cent of our entire school 
population ever advances beyond the lower classes. The great 
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majority of the pupils who go to work as soon as or before they 
finish the elementary schools go out helpless and hopeless so far 
as concerns any effort such schools make to uplift them. There 
is no direct moral training whatever, while, as I shall show, 
evils of tremendous import and far-reaching consequence are 
fostered by the schools. In higher grades where less than seven 
per cent of the children receive the benefit, there may be and 
doubtless are studies which are an inspiration, which open the 
mind to the splendors of the world about them, to the treasures 
of literature and art, studies which teach them to take the right 
attitude toward their classmates and others; but what do the 
ninety-three per cent get that will inspire them to worthy deeds, 
that will lighten or even add so much as one rosy thread to the 
dreadful fabric of their sordid lives? They should have some 
explicit ethical training to counteract the evil influences to which 
they are subject outside. It should never again be said to our 
lasting shame and the discredit of our educational system that 
even one boy or girl cau leave any of our schools without carrying 
in his heart a vision of healthy, useful, happy life as a great, 
splendid and attainable thing to strive for. When a child is 
obliged to leave school, his teacher should be able to say, in the 
words of the poet, he 
“By the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended.” 

That the training is ineffective is not: because the schools have 
deteriorated. In many respects, the schools are better than they 
were a quarter of a century ago. Doubtless some of you can recall 
the time when teachers merely heard recitations and maintained 
order. Now they really do teach. Asa rule, they are earnest and 
conscientious and of a fair mental calibre. The supervision is 
better. Yet the schools do not produce the desired results. One 
reason is that the schools have not yet relinquished their hold 
upon the traditions of the past and accepted reason and common 
sense as guides to present-day needs. With one hand they cling 
to the old and with the other reach out in an undecided, tentative 
sort of way, for the uncertain new; another reason is that too 
much is attempted. Too much is attempted and too little ac- 
complished and half of what is accomplished might better be- 
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omitted as it tends neither to develop character nor to promote 
efficiency and consumes time that should be given to the essentials, 
to ethical training without which all education is vain. In the 
scales of life a mass of facts will not balance lack of moral disci- 
pline, and all education that does not correspond with need and 
use is folly. 

Of all the follies, the worst are the various fads which empi- 
rical educators have introduced into the course of study from time 
to time in order to meet the demand for training that would 
correlate work done in the class-room with work actually to be 
done later in life. Such demand was created by our changed 
economic conditions and should be met; but we have experimented 
with fads long enough to prove that they have but slight connec- 
tion with the needs of real life and consume so much time that 
even the fundamentals are not taught thoroughly. 

You may have heard the story of the boy who applied for work 
in a store. The proprietor asked if he could foot up a column of 
figures accurately and quickly. The boy’s reply was “Well, I 
don’t know, but my teacher said I was one of the best in the class 
in bead-work and clay-modeling.” I do not know that there is 
any objection to letting a boy string beads if that will teach him 
the accuracy so conspicuously lacking in our schools; nor is clay 
modeling to be condemned if that will train him to a habit of 
concentrating his attention upon his work. It is now quite gen- 
erally admitted that the fads, as taught, tend only to frivolity, 
leading pupils to look with disfavor upon any difficult task and 
to shirk duty that is plain and unattractive. Daughter is willing 
to punch holes in linen and embroider, but is not readily per- 
suaded to help mother wash and scrub. Son assumes the air of 
a martyr if he is assigned a simple task when he wants to play 
ball. Our schools should not lose sight of the fact that in real 
life, while there is a time for pleasure, there is also a time for 
stern duty. Pupils receive too much assistance in their work. 
They should be led to understand the problem and then left to 
work it out themselves. They learn what to think instead of how 
to think. It seems as if mental discipline would soon be obso- 
lescent in the class-room, as moral discipline has long been. I 
learn from the syllabus of our Albany schools that now even the 
reading lessons must first be read to the class by the teacher. 
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One of our school principals tells me that the fads and music 
and drawing are to educate the aesthetic side of the child’s nature. 
Will one per cent of the pupils make practical use of them, I ask. 
“Probably not one-half of one per cent” is his reply, “but it 
improves their taste.” Drawing and music at least have been 
taught for more than thirty years but we have vainly tried to 
find that these studies have refined the children’s taste or recti- 
fied their judgment. We are unable to ascertain that the boys 
and girls have so much as learned to distinguish the meretricious 
and the false from the worthy and the true. Almost invariably 
they prefer the ostentatious sham rather than the simpler article 
of intrinsic value. It is the concensus of opinion of parents that 
the good resulting from these fads, compared with the evil, is 
quite negligible. 

Beside the fads, pupils are burdened with an enormous, crush- 
ing weight of useless facts, not more than one-quarter of which 
will be of any value whatever later in life. Washington Irving, 
satirizing the Dutch worthies, asserts that the Ten Broecks re- 
ceived their name from their custom of wearing no less than ten 
pairs of breeches at one time. How ridiculous the modern woman 
would appear wearing her entire wardrobe all the year, hat upon 
hat, coat over coat and these superimposed upon jackets, fur- 
bordered tailor-mades and diaphanous gowns, frills, laces and 
garments innumerable! Yet that would be no more ridiculous 
than the mass of stultifying facts which we permit tyrannical 
custom to impose upon children in the schools. 

I realize that making any proposition to abolish the teaching 
of useless facts in our schools is like throwing a bomb into a se- 
eluded camp. Basic, salient facts are necessary, the rest is 
vanity, proud flesh on the body of our educational system. More 
than fifty per cent of the. facts now learned by rote should be 
eliminated. Pupils should be taught how and where to obtain 
facts as needed. They should learn to use maps, charts, diction- 
aries, books of all kinds instead of carrying in their heads a uni- 
versal wardrobe of facts which they cannot make available. Which 
think you will know more when he attains majority, the child 
required to enumerate the capes on the coast of Asia, the rivers 
that flow into the Arctic Ocean etc., or the one who has acquired 
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the habit of looking up facts when he comes upon something new ? 
Vanitas vanitatem ! 

The time has come for a radical change in the curriculum, the 
methods of teaching, the use of books, school hours and in the - 
purpose of training. Instead of training the young idea how to 
shoot, the schools nip the idea, discourage all individuality, and 
foster an artificial growth productive of little value. Pupils are 
submerged by useless knowledge and the time of thousands is 
wasted over studies which not one per cent can make available 
later. Their individuality is repressed, all must conform to the 
same Procrustean standard. Our new Educational Building is 
in some respects a symbol of our system. The beautiful marble 
shafts that uphold the entablature are surmounted by sham capi- 
tals, terra cotta heads all cast in the same mould, all alike without 
variation of stem or leaf. Our schools are turning out millions of 
heads in which all originality, all individuality has been crushed, 
and this process of repression and conformity is called education. 
How shall we secure better results? First, the cobwebs of old 
custom must all be swept away. No matter what the schools have 
always done. Let us take into consideration only what they 
should do. Fossil definitions and rules, burdensome facts inimi- 
cal to intellectual growth, nerve-racking examinations that decide 
nothing at all, everything that has no relation to the probable 
future requirements of the pupils, away with it! Nor is this so 
radical as it may seem. It is a case of cutting out every atom 
of “proud flesh” to save the patient’s life, lest there be a fiercer 
recrudescence. What unpardonable extravagance it is to waste 
the time of a thousand pupils over a study for the benefit 
of one or two hypothetical boys who may make use of it. The 
English learned the folly of this ten years ago. Neither music 
nor drawing is taught except to pupils who show some special 
aptitude for those studies. While such pupils should be given 
opportunity to develop latent talent, hundreds who have no such 
talent should not be obliged to waste years of their valuable time. 
Fully one-half of school time is consumed over the useless and 
meretricious. These eliminated, there will be ample time for 
true essentials which do not now appear in the school program. 
There will also be time for teachers to become acquainted with 
their pupils and ascertain their predilections and capacities. 
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Essentials to be aimed at in elementary schools are 

1 Ability on the part of the pupils to think things out for 
themselves. 

2 Self-expression and its co-ordinate, self-control. 

3 Co-operation with others. 

4 Vocational selection and preliminary training. 

Beginning with the kindergarten, these four should be carried 
through and worked out synchronously in every grade from the 
lowest to the highest. 

Elementary education should be established on a new plan, 
with the definite aim to produce worthy men and women, not 
to secure high marks on examinations and pass the pupils on and 
on to other grades? The curriculum should have exact corre- 
spondence with future requirements. The training should be di- 
rected to bring the physical body to a state of physical fitness— 
correct development, vigorous health, poise. Instead of a ten- 
minute recitation in physiology or a calisthenic exercise, which 
may or may not be beneficial, “the body at its best all the time” 
will be the slogan. Good morals will rank in importance with 
physical health and ethics should be taught in every grade, every 
school day. Whatever of vital interest is transpiring in the world 
around them should be brought to the apprehension of pupils 
as they are able to grasp and appreciate its meaning. So far as 
practicable, education in school should run parallel with educa- 
tion in real life and on this emphasis should be laid. Unless edu- 
cation has definite relation to the future requirements of its benefi- 
ciaries, unless it aims directly at preparation for what may await 
them in life, the young citizens will pay a costly tuition in years 
of bitter experience for what should have been learned in school. 
As it is, in some class-rooms, the real problems of life are not so 
much as mentioned. The very atmosphere of the schools indi- 
cates a certain detachment from the important and obvious issues 
of life, which should be their chief concern. 

Now educators have entered upon another experiment, the vo- 
cational school. This seems to promise well, but vocational se- 
lection should begin in the first year of school life, not in the last. 
The highest duty of the kindergarten teacher is psychological. 
She who makes it her chief task to direct the plays and games 
misses the spirit of the kindergarten. It is for her to provide 
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facilities, sand, blocks, clay, pencils, fairy tales, music, mechani- 
cal contrivances that can be taken apart, things that can be used 
constructively, etc. She is not to tell the children what to do but 
to ascertain what each child wants to do, what he enjoys doing 
and what he is fitted to do best; in other words, to ascertain his 
natural bent, prepossession, predilection, aptitude. This, when 
discovered, should be made the basis of his vocational training. 
Then if mistakes are made, they can be rectified; whereas if mis- 
takes are made when the boy is thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
he is likely to be discouraged and drift helplessly from one poor 
job to another until his life ends in degradation. 

It is claimed that industrial arts as practised in the schools 
and as worked out in the shop or factory are translated in quite 
different terms. Conditions are necessarily different. There is 
not the same scope of work nor the same sense of responsibilit- “ 
the class room. What we want is the half-time plan, which is 
already operative in some western cities, that is, theoretical work 
in the school one half of the day and actual work in the place of 
business the other half—school to keep on Saturdays. We also 
desire practically the same privileges for the girls in the home- 
making classes. Some effort should be made to obtain the co-ope- 
ration of our manufacturers, merchants and housekeepers, so that 
the various industries, homes and schools may work in harmony 
and with mutual benefit. 

“Practical efficiency” has become the resounding shibboleth; 
but so far the results are disclaimers because the ideal of effi- 
ciency lacks genuineness. It is one-sided and out of proportion. 
If the obverse of the standard around which the children rally is 
cheap utilitarianism, mere money-getting ability, the reverse 
should be lofty character and exemplary conduct, but it is not so; 
if one side leads to selfishness, the other should inspire to self- 
mastery, but such is not the case. Man cannot live by bread alone, 
but by every word of God, is as true today as it was twenty cen- 
turies ago. Truth, tolerance, fidelity, justice, courtesy, brotherly 
kindness, these are essential to the right development of the 
individual and of society and all are implied in true efficiency. 
The physical needs must first be met, but the spiritual cannot be 
ignored without dwarfing the life. 

Can folly be greater than this, that the child’s school time is 
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spent mainly in accumulating useless facts and learning how to 
make money instead of in developing noble character and learn- 
ing how to become a good, useful man or woman. 

During a strike in one of our textile mills, when many were 
animated by a wild spirit of lawlessness, a foreigner viewing 
the scenes of violence, said, “But most of these were educated in 
your own institutions, were they not?” <A similar question was 
asked by an English lady visiting this country for the first time. 
Commenting upon the young girls on the streets at night who 
were attracting attention by loud talk and laughter, ““Were they 
' not instructed in your schools in regard to their conduct?” We 
do not teach ethics in our schools. Those in authority tell us that 
moral instruction should be given at home. They must be aware 
of the fact that the homes have been transformed during the 
past two decades. Moral streams from a thousand, yes a million 
homes, were once tributary to the moral forces training the chil- 
dren; but the majority of those streams are now dry, hard beds 
of stony indifference or ignorance. From the very nature of 
many of the homes, it is impossible that sound moral instruction 
should emanate therefrom. We must deal with the situation as 
it is, not as it used to be or as we think it should be. If good 
morals are essential to good citizenship, if good morals are incul- 
cated nowhere else we cannot escape the conclusion that moral 
instruction should be given in the schools. 

In the schools of France “Manners and Morals” appears on 
the daily program. In Italy “Morals” is a regular prescribed 
study. In Germany religious instruction is given in the denomi- 
national schools. (These correspond to our public schools). In 
the English board schools morals are taught. In China the ut- 
most importance is attached to morals. In the Empire State 
of our own great Federation, morals has no place in the school 
curriculum. Many teachers so far transcend the requirements as 
to bring a great moral truth home to the hearts of their pupils as 
occasion arises; but until the subject is accorded a definite place 
in the course of study, little improvement need be looked for. It 
will be given a place if you and I unitedly and persistently de- 
mand it. This is our privilege, our right, our duty. I am re- 
minded of a story told by a missionary in the Philippines. Dur- 
ing an epidemic, he advised the natives to boi] the drinking water. 
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Some weeks later the fever had been subdued except in one dis- 
trict. He made personal investigation, but was assured that his 
instructions had been faithfully followed. One woman told him 
that she gave each of her children a teaspoonful of the “white 
man’s medicine” every morning. I think that the occasional 
homeopathic administration of moral instruction in the schools 
may be quite as effective. 

There are not lacking those who say that morals cannot be 
successfully taught in the class-room because the children are not 
helped by preachments. Adults are not greatly helped by preach- 
ments either. It is a realization of the fact that certain effects 
are sequacious upon certain acts that leads people aright. I have 
a notion that Edison’s school pictures have been perfected at the 
psychological moment, to use the popular phrase. The pursuit of 
the ideal, the advantage of forming good habits, the rewards of 
assiduity, the benefits derived from doing good work, the conse- 
quences of certain deeds, life itself, its varied industries and the 


processes of nature visualized from day to day will make a vital 


and lasting impression upon the moral nature of the children. 
In some such charming way perhaps, boys and girls will learn 
the advantages of being apprenticed to good instead of to evil. 

Youth is potential for good. It is a crime to waste the latent 
virtues of the young ard punish them when adult for delinquen- 
cies and transgressions. The adolescent mind, eager and respon- 
sive, can readily be taught true principles and trained to right 
habits. Parents need educating. They need to be awakened to 
their responsibilities and opportunities. It will be a great help 
to good citizenship when our school buildings, as has been sug- 
gested, become community centres. Talks, lectures, plays, mu- 
sic, pictures will prove exceedingly valuable factors in uplifting 
worthy ideals. The schools need assistance from the homes. 
Parents, once interested, will without doubt become earnest co- 
adjutors in the education of their children. Moreover, the par- 
ents will become educated and thus the influence of the schools 
will be happily extended to the family. 

I take this opportunity to refer to a serious evil in our schools 
today. The vulgar spirit of ostentation, with all its demoralizing 
tendencies, that struts precocious through our schools, homes, 
churches and streets is fostered (doubtless unconsciously) by the 
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schools. The most flagrant method is the publication in the press 
of names and even of pictures of so-called honor pupils. This 
practice cannot be too severely deprecated. Some teachers think 
to justify it on the theory that if newspaper notoriety is the prom- 
ised reward, their pupils will work harder and secure better re- 
sults on examinations. Thus examinations are exalted over moral 
advancement and character is sacrificed to high percentages. To 
many a boy and girl, newspaper notoriety acts like a poison. 
Showing-off is their main ambition and motive ever after. With- 
out further comment, permit me to quote a prominent writer 
upon this point. “If a boy of a certain type sees in the paper the 
name-of a boy whom he knows, his vanity impels him to get his 
own name published, even if he has to commit a crime to do so. 
If he is arrested and sent to the juvenile court and his name ap- 
pears in the paper, he poses as a hero and his acts are emulated 
by his young companions.” More than one ease of this kind 
has come under my own observation. Now something more hope- 
ful—A few weeks ago I read in one of the papers that the judge 
of the juvenile court in the city of Utica, N. Y., finding a youth- 
ful offender guilty, administered punishment then and there by 
taking the lad over his knee and giving him a sound spanking. 
We all know that no halo will remain on a boy’s head while he 
is undergoing such chastisement, and I venture to say that the 
boy was no hero after that judicious spanking. That wise judge 
effectively discouraged such mistaken hero worship in his juris- 
diction and we wish the teachers had his knowledge of boy nature. 
Newspaper notoriety is not without its dangers to the girls also. 
This vulgar desire to attract attention is manifest in many other 
ways. I merely bring to your attention the urgent need for ex- 
tirpating it so far as possible. When I was a little girl, pert 
children were put in the closet in the dark; now we put them in 
the newspapers in the limelight. 

One, yes, two, other great evils I must call attention to— 
wastefulness in small things, and snobbishness. One is the chief 
cause of poverty; the other leads to embryonic class-vindictive- 
ness. Employers tell us that their young clerks waste not only 
time, but paper, twine, pencils and whatever they handle; and we 
see examples of snobbishness all about us. Robert, the son of the 
prosperous banker, in his intercourse with his classmate Richard, 
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the son of the impecunious blacksmith, is almost invariably su- 
percilious in his manner. This snobbishness provokes in Richard 
a feeling of resentment, a feeling intensified later in life if Robert 
wins a place in the front rank which Richard is unable to attain. 
I speak of these especially, for the reason that a close analysis of 
about ninety per cent of the prevailing industrial and social 
evils reveals poverty, ostentation and class-vindictiveness as their 
principal active elements. Yet these evils go unchecked in 
all grades of school, from the kindergarten up. Education with- 
out a substructure of sound moral character is false. Our public 
education should be an awakening, vital, inspiring power, not a 
force pump with a register for examination marks at the side. 

It is the function of the school to teach pupils to take the right 
attitude toward their classmates and others with whom they 
come in contact. It is the function of the school to impart to 
pupils enthusiasm over accuracy, thoroughness and good work 
generally. It is not enough that the children read about the good, 
the true and the beautiful. It will be the part of ethics to en- 
courage them to choose the good, the true and the beautiful. 
When deeds of heroism and of courtesy are told in the class-room, 
ethics will train them to seek opportunity for emulation in the 
little, common affairs of their own life. The science of humanity 
worked out in every-day life should replace useless facts and 
fads. The science of humanity should be opened to every pupil 
as a sort of Panama that will unite the Atlantic of book learning 
and money-making ability with the Pacific of spiritual idealism 
and make true efficiency possible. As Panama will eventually 
change the destinies of nations, so such an ethical-educational 
Panama would change the destinies of the young people and make 
for better and happier lives. 

Right minded men and women cannot longer decline persona. 
responsibility for a continuance of the present defective methods 
of training, but must recognize the fact that the preservation of 
the children and of a Democratic society make it imperative that 
the schools perform their duty of training for good citizenship. 
Let us lay aside our indifference. If we demand that the children 
be taught how to think instead of what to think and that ethical 
instruction be given in every grade every school day, we shall, 
through public opinion, create an irresistible dynamic force that 
will lift the rising generation to a safer moral and economic level. 
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Higher Standards of Preparation for 
Teaching. 


Frepverick E. Botton, Dean Cor.rGe or Epvcation, 
Untversiry or Wasurincton, SEATTLE 


HE most fundamental requisite necessary to secure 


oR 2ursnenstri ec TH nee 
a better status for the teaching profession must 
| consist in higher qualifications for entrance upon the 
work. It is true that there are many splendidly 
qualified teachers in every state. In many cities 
+ 


the standards are nominally very satisfactory and 

teachers in those cities might wonder why any agita- 

tion for higher standards should be made. Every 
teacher, no matter how highly qualified, should be thoroughly in- 
terested in the question, for if low standards prevail in any part of 
the United States that condition vitally affects all teachers in every 
portion of the country. 

To emphasize the fact that the standards of preparation are al- 
together too low the case of one middle western state may be cited. 
In 1908 there were issued in that state 26,919 uniform county 
certificates and about 3,000 state certificates. Of the county cer- 
tificates, 4,637 were of the first or highest grade, 9,004 of second 
grade, 4,806 third, 460 special, 8,012 provisional. The first grade 
certificate in that state represents scholarship about equivalent 
academically to high school education (rather less); the second 
grade represents about one or two years of high school education ; 
the third grade is about equivalent to a grammar school or rural 
school education. Provisional certificates were issued to those who 
failed to pass even the third grade examination. Thus it is seen 
that the great majority of teachers in that state have less than a 
high school education, and about half of them have secured the 
equivalent of only a grammar school education. When viewed in 
the light of cold statistics the facts are truly appalling! The 
conditions in that state are typical of many other states in the 
Union. Happily higher standards prevail in some states. 
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We may properly raise the question as to what the standards of 
preparation should be for the various kinds of teaching work. Is 
it too much to require that everyone who teaches in a rural school 
should have at least the academic preparation represented by a 
four-year high school course? In addition should there not be re- 
quired two years of normal school work, a part of which should 
have been devoted to distinctly rural school problems? At the 
present time the great majority of the rural school teachers are 
city girls trained in city high schools, devoid of professional train- 
ing and practically without any knowledge of rural life. What 
wonder that they fail to stimulate the boys and girls in the country 
to a love for rural life ? 

The grade school teacher also should have a high school education 
and in addition at least two years of normal school training. If 
they are to teach in the kindergarten or primary grades their pro- 
fessional training should have been of such a nature as to prepare 
them in those special directions. 

The grammar school teacher should have a high school training 
and four years of advanced normal school or college work. For the 
larger cities at least two years of experience in a smaller system 
or at least two years of probation in the system should be required 
before securing a permanent appointment in the city system. 

The irreducible minimum which should be expected for high 
school teaching is a collegiate training of four years in addition 
to a high school education. This should include thorough profes- 
sional training. Before being allowed to teach in the larger city 
high schools every candidate should have demonstrated capacity, 
fitness and love for the work by experience satisfactory beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Even for the grade work or for the smaller 
high schools reasonable probability of aptitude should have been 
demonstrated in a practice school. Ideals of teaching should have 
been stimulated in a model demonstration school where they could 
observe the most skilled teachers. 

It will be noted that I am asking that the qualifications for 
teaching in the rural schools should be very much higher than at 
present. Inasmuch as 54 per cent of all the boys and girls in the 
nation are in the rural schools, is it not proper that they should 
have as good teachers as the boys and girls in the village and city 
schools? The great majority of rural children will probably never 
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go to any other school. Hence they should have only the very best 
teachers. 

The qualifications indicated for teaching in the high school are 
essentially the same as those recommended in the report of the 
committee of seventeen (1907) of the N. E. A. That committee 
recommended that the minimum requirements for the secondary 
school teacher be graduation from a college maintaining a four- 
year course and requiring four years of high school work for ad- 
mission or from an institution having equivalent requirements for 
admission and academic scholarship. They recommended also that 
at least one-eighth of the college course be given to professional 
subjects. They also suggested that there be a year of graduate 
work divided between academic and professional subjects. This is 
practically the plan now in vogue in the state of California. 

May we not look to Germany for suggestions regarding ideals in 
the preparation of teachers? In that country 100 per cent. of all 
teachers in the secondary schools are university trained. The train- 
ing required of the German secondary school teacher is much more 
ideal than that demanded of teachers in the same kind of school in 
the United States. In Germany advanced critical, academic, and 
professional scholarship are absolute prerequisites to teaching in the 
secondary schools. No deviations are allowed. No mere pull with 
the board will suffice; for the matter does not rest with the local 
board, but with the state authorities. 

The candidates for positions in the secondary schools must have 
at least three years of university study before being admitted to the 
examination for the state certificate, which all must possess. This 
means a high grade of academic scholarship, since university en- 
trance is conditioned upon graduation from the secondary schools, 
which is fully equivalent to the completion of the sophomore year 
in our very best colleges. Therefore every teacher in the German 
secondary schools has done work equivalent to that required for our 
master’s degrees. As a matter of fact, the majority of German 
secondary school teachers have studied more than three years in a 
university. The majority are possessors of the doctorate degree, 
which cannot be secured with less than three years of university 
work, and usually requires four or five. Each teacher is required 
to present a major line of work and a minor. The examination in 
the minor must reveal complete comprehension and mastery of the 
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subject far beyond any limits to which it is taught in the secondary 
school. Even with this preparation they are not permitted to give 
instruction in that branch in the advanced classes of the school. 
In the major subject, not only thorough mastery is required, but 
there must be evidence of critical and exhaustive research to the 
extent of becoming, not only a master, but an authority. A thesis 
in the major must reveal independence or method, acquaintance 
with history and literature of the subject. The thesis and the ex- 
amination are intended to test the candidate’s knowledge of its phil- 
osophic aspects. In academic training the German secondary 
school] teacher is quite on a par with the attainments of instructors 
in our best colleges, and the majority are comparable with well sea- 
soned college professors. Promotions are so slow there that the 
majority are about thirty years of age before securing permanent 
positions. Knowledge of the subject matter, however, is happily 
deemed insufficient for any German teacher. All teachers in the 
secondary schools are required to include psychology, philosophy, 
and theoretical pedagogy in the state examination. In addition, 
they must take a two-year course of professional training. This 
can be begun only after passing the state examination. 

The stock objection made against increasing the requirements 
for teachers is that it would be impossible to secure a sufficient 
supply of teachers. The experience of Germany, France, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Canada, and California, all show that it is 
possible to secure a sufficient supply of adequately trained teachers. 
The State of Washington would have absolutely no difficulty in se- 
curing plenty of teachers with almost any reasonable standard 
which the state might establish. There is no other state in the 
Union which might exact higher standards and easily live up to 
these standards. Why should Washington not set a pace which 
would make the state a noted example in the development of 
American education ? 
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Magazine Study for Literature Classes 


By Lvucitz F. Fargo, Lrsrartan Nortu Centra Hier Scxoor, 
SpoKaNE, WASHINGTON. 


ummm e AGAZINE study for high school students is being 


advocated by two groups of people—those inter- 
ested in the study of current history, and those 
concerned with the study of modern literature. 
1@ leachers of history, civics, and economics make up 
am first group; English teachers the second. 


The history people seem to know pretty defi- 
lt what they are going after, have known, in 
fact, for some time. Our English departments are not so fortu- 
nate. They have listened to the disciples of the “practical” and 
the “up-to-date” until they are filled with an overflowing enthu- 
siasm to modernize and vitalize literature courses. Like the little 
girl who was asked, “How big is a heart full of love for mother ?”’ 
and replied that it was “as big as a bath tub,” they have unlimited 
devotion to lavish on good Dame Culture in whatever garb she 
appears—even in “Scribner’s” latest cover design; but not a few 
of them will be willing to admit (in private) that their condition 
might aptly be characterized by “I don’t know where I’m going, 
but I’m on my way.” There is nothing to be ashamed of in the 
admission, either. Saints and philosophers have arrived at simi- 
lar conclusions and have lived and done the day’s work well. 
Time and experience, however, brighten up the way considerably. 
What. follows is an attempt to show, in the light of experience, 
what may be done with the magazine course introduced for liter- 
ary purposes, and to formulate, if possible, its aims and whither- 
ness. 

The chief argument for such a course is, of course, that modern 
periodicals are the people’s literature, and that it is important 
that high school boys and girls become acquainted with the best 
that their time has to offer—not the worst, nor the merely medi- 
ocre. Children’s librarians have demonstrated that the best way 
to drive out the “penny dreadful” is to supply the two dollar 
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“jllustrated.” Nature abhors vacuum. If you expect to deprive 
your high school Sophomore of his yellow journal, you must give 
him something else. A course in magazine study thus becomes a 
link in the chain of constructive philanthropy. 

Magazine literature is uneven, however. Even the best of 
periodicals has its ups and downs. You gloated over the July 
issue of “The Circle Round” and straightway sent in a year’s 
subscription. Then the August number arrived and you won- 
dered whether the literary mill had ceased grinding—or if it was 
all grind. When you undertake to study the magazines, you 
engage to take what comes, 

This suggests the first problem to be dealt with, How many 
magazines shall be studied and how many issues of any particular 
magazine? Shall you require your students to subscribe for one 
certain magazine for a certain length of time, say three months ? 
The publishers will be glad to give you special rates if you decide 
on this plan. Or will it be better to see that each student is fur- 
nished with one issue only, that issue to be thoroughly studied 
and analyzed? Or shall you ask the various members of the class 
to subseribe for different magazines ? 

All these plans have their strong points, but if the first object 
of the course is to acquaint the pupil with contemporary litera- 
ture, we should certainly study more than one magazine, and in 
fairness to the magazines themselves, study more than one issue. 

Right here there is a glorious opportunity to make use of the 
school library, or the public library if the school has none. Their 
files of back numbers will give the pupil a chance to really find 
out what the magazine stands for. Then too, the library can 
offer a variety of titles, with a consequent opportunity to com- 
pare, to discriminate, and to form personal opinions. 

In our own school we are trying out a plan which includes the 
intensive study of particular magazines and also comparative 
work requiring careful examination of about twenty-five of those 
magazines best known to discriminating readers. In general the 
plan is like this: twenty-five copies of one issue of, let us say, 
“Harper’s” are bought by the school district and issued to the 
members of the class just as free text-books would be distributed. 
This issue is studied very carefully from cover to cover. Authors 
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of all articles are looked up in the library. The articles them- 
selves are made the bases of oral themes. The teacher points out 
leading features—editorial comments, stories, criticisms, illus- 
trations. Probably every point in the accompanying outline is 
covered. Having thus learned what to look for, the pupils go on 
to the study of other periodicals, getting their information from 
whatever source they can—chiefly the school library, which has 
not only the current issues but many back numbers. In the li- 
brary they have access also to multigraphed copies of circulars 
and letters from editors and business managers giving interesting 
facts relating to the magazine’s history, aims, and contributors. 
They choose interesting articles on which to report, and hunt up 
the authors in “Who’s Who.” By means of the “Reader’s Guide” 
they discover other articles by the same author and thus arrive at 
some conclusion as to his field and popularity. They learn which 
magazines are good for book reviews, which for current events, 
which for scientific news, which for editorial comment. Alto- 
gether they are encouraged to form an estimate of the value to 
them of the best things available in the magazine world. 

The teachers have found Frank K. Walter’s “Periodicals for 
the Small Library” issued by the American Library Association, 
78 East Washington Street, Chicago (ten cents), a valuable aid, 
since it gives in brief form the scope of each periodical, its price 
and dates. For magazine history they have gone to the “Ameri- 
cana” and the “New International” encyclopedias. As I write 
this article, I notice that the “Bookman” announces a series of 
articles on the history of American magazines, to begin with 
the February issue. That ought also to be useful. 

But after all, the proper study of magazines is—magazines, 
and plenty of them. And that suggests the necessity for ade 
quate school library facilities. But that is another story. 


MAGAZINE STUDY OUTLINE 


1 Preliminary Items. 
(a) Present name of magazine. 
Has it ever had any other? 
(b) Place of publication and name of publishers. 
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(c) Frequency of publication. 

(d) Subscription price. 
(Note.—Publishers and prices are given in the front 
of the Reader’s Guide.) 

(e) Who is the editor ? 

Physical Make-up. 

(a) Print and paper. 

(b) Illustrations. 
Are they noteworthy ? 
(Note photographs, drawings, decorative designs, 
colored illustrations by well-known artists. ) 

(c) Is it divided into departments? If so, what are the 
section headings ? 

(d) Advertisements. 
What proportion of the magazine is devoted to ad- 
vertisements? Character of advertisements ? 
(Note.—These sometimes give a hint as to the class 
of readers appealed to.) 

Subject Matter. 

(a) What kinds of literature does it contain? (Note poetry, 
drama, essays, editorials, stories, etc.) 

(b) Does it deal chiefly with affairs of local, state, national, 
or world-wide interest ? 

(c) Does it contain book reviews or book notices? How re- 
liable are they? How lengthy ? 

(c) Does it contain scientific articles? How reliable are 
they? Are they written by well-known scientists? 

(e) Editorials. 
What proportion is given over to editorials? Are 
they chiefly a record of facts, or are they discussions ? 

(f) Has the magazine any political or religious bias? If so, 
what? How shown? Is it radical or conservative ? 

(g) Is it the exponent of any particular reform movement ? 
If so, what effect does this have on the subject mat- 
ter in general ? 


4 Literary Value. 
(a) Who are the contributors? Are they well-known writers ? 
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(b) Are the articles characterized by literary excellence ? 
5 Classification. 

(a) To what group of readers does it appeal? (Men, women, 
children, boys and girls, students, the average reader. ) 

(b) Where would you classify it? (Art, Current Events, 
Fiction, ete.) 

6 General Observations. 

(a) Is this magazine widely read by the people you know? 
Why or why not? Ought it to be? 

(b) Is it an expensive magazine? Does this indicate a small 
circulation or superior subject matter, or both ? 

(c) If you could have but one magazine in your home, is this 
the one you would choose? If you could spend $10.00 
per year on magazines, would you subscribe for this 
one? In general, would it be better to subscribe for 
one expensive magazine at $3.00 or for three cheaper 
ones at $1.00 each ? 


From The Maine Woods 


The trees stand tall and dark in majesty, 

The mountains high aspire to the skies, 

The lake in hushful silence reverent lies, 
While near and far, the clouds, in pageantry, 
Display their changing colors wondrously ; 
And prayers to Nature’s God from Nature rise 
As the last sunset beam o’er Moosehead dies. 
A message, too, for all humanity 

Is read by those who’ve gained the guarded right 
By days and nights of out-door comradeship : 
“Let go pretence; it will not bear: the light 
Of clearer day; shake off the senseless grip 
Of worry, discontent, self-seeking, strife ; 

Lay hold the verities of essential life.” 
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Motivation in Music 
A Plea for the Practical. 


By Joun Roranp Hawkins, Los Aneetes, CaLrrornta. 


fumes OW much practical music does the average pupil 
learn in the elementary school? I examined a 
a | group of boys who had studied all the required 
texts in a city system. These texts were beauti- 
Fummommcge tUly graded and the pupils had given a year to 
: each. They knew a few arithmetical points about 
the value of notes and could sing a few rote songs, 
+: bt they were unable to read at sight two meas- 
ures from the most elementary of these texts. Of course we 
cannot expect the music department to turn out finished musi- 
cians any more than we expect the other vocational depart- 
ments to turn out skilled workmen, but that we should expect an 
equal amount of proficiency seems justifiable and it is also quite 
possible if the motivation for the work is of the same degree. Al- 
most every child believes that he can do any thing if he really 
wants to do it. Is it possible that so many pupils do not want to 
learn music? It may be that we have been so busy devising arti- 
ficial motives to fit a dry, inflexible course that we have overlooked 
the fact that a course might be devised to fit the natural motives. 
Let us consider this latter possibility. Suppose we group all 
the music classes into organizations such as glee clubs, mandolin 
and guitar clubs, ukulele clubs, quartets, quintets, choruses, bands, 
and orchestras; select the members for each organization from 
those best qualified regardless of grade or age; let their meetings 
occupy the time that is allotted to music in the regular program ; 
have a definite place for each organization to meet; let the aim 
of each organization be to produce real, pleasurable music. Such 
an arrangement gives the whole system a practical atmosphere, 
and gives each pupil a definite part to perform. We here have 
the potential possibilities for the highest form of motivation. 
Let us work out briefly the details of one organization, say 
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the band. To provide instruments for the members is the first 
problem. If the school board is unable to make an appropriation 
for this purpose, the band organization may need to borrow the 
money and return it out of the funds raised by benefit concerts 
and the like. The domestic science department can make the 
uniforms. Any large music concern will supply instruction 
books for each instrument, and also sample rules and regulations 
for the government of the organization. The teacher’s training 
should include actual experience in professional bands. The 
members will have greater respect for him if they know he has 
had this practical experience. It is also necessary that the 
teacher be able to play any instrument in the band. This is not 
so difficult as it may seem when we realize that all the valve in- 
struments have the same fingering, and that the woodwinds also 
have a like similarity. By the use of a blackboard the teacher 
can instruct the whole band at once. In less than a month they 
will be able to play simple marches and will be ready for the mili- 
tary parades about the school grounds. This practical beginning 
forms the germ of a progressive organization. The other societies 
if founded upon the same practical basis will meet with a like 
success. 

This is not a new theory. Let us consider a few cases where 
the method has been applied. A certain principal of a village 
school had, among other virtues, the qualifications of a music 
teacher. He had been a professional cornet player. At the first 
band rehearsal he taught the boys to play an octave of the natural 
scale. At the next rehearsal he taught them to play a familiar 
song which he had arranged and simplified. Less than a month 
later, the boys marched in military order through the main street 
of the village, formed a circle in front of the bank, played three 
tunes, re-formed their line of march, and returned to the school. 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin would not have created a greater 
sensation in the village. The debt for instruments was liqui- 
dated as if by magic. I have traced the subsequent history of 
this organization and find that five of the original members are 
professional musicians. One of them, who had joined at the age 
of eight, traveled with a concert band a year after graduating 
and paid his older brother’s expenses in college. I know that this 
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lad received no instruction other than that given in the band 
room to all members. At. this same school the teacher created a 
similar motivation for the other musical organizations. 

Here is another more recent example. A few days ago I wit- 
nessed a school pageant in Los Angeles. There was one band 
from a grammar school in the parade. Some of the boys appeared 
to be smaller than the horns they carried, but their march music 
was played with as much spirit and effect as that of any band in 
the pageant. There is a practical music teacher in the Los An- 
geles schools. 

We have just begun to tap the child’s marvelous power to do 
things. You can grind out classic after classic on the grapho- 
phone, and pour upon him gallons of theory about how to produce 
music, but unless he is allowed to express in his own, natural 
way the kind of music he loves and understands, this latent power 
will not find its proper outlet. 

In the lives of men and women, theory is always incidental to 
the thing accomplished. If we follow the same practical line in 
the child’s music course, we shall find a pure motivation for all 
the theory necessary to fit the actual music he produces, As for 
appreciation, that will take care of itself. No sooner do the 
children learn to master the simpler so-called popular music than 
they yearn to explore the realms of the standard composers. It 
is the same old story of the artisan who finds a higher apprecia- 
tion for the accomplishments of his trade than the layman. 

There is a practical side to music and it is in this direction 
that the child’s motivation for it lies. He can do anything that 
he really wants to do. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


One of the greatest needs of our educational system today is an ad- 
equate provision for instruction and training in morals. To give a 
child information is well. To give him mental training and discipline 
is better. To fit him for the successful fulfillment of a useful voca- 
tion is admirable. But all these things put together will not necessa- 
rily make him a good and useful citizen. He may utilize any one or 
all of them as an instrument of evil with which to injure instead of 
aid his fellow men. Unless we make him good, as well as informed, 
intelligent and skillful, he is not well educated either from the indi- 
vidual standpoint or from the viewpoint of society. What wise and 
loving parent would hesitate a moment, if the choice were given him 
to have his beloved child develop into a skilled but vicious workman 
on the one hand, or into a kindly, generous, clean-living, but techni- 
cally unskilled citizen on the other? The emphasis should be laid in 
all our educational efforts, from kindergarten to specialized post- 
graduate training, upon character. In our failure to do this is to be 
found the gravest defect of our school systems of the past. To rem- 
edy this deficiency and to provide adequate moral training for all who 
receive public schooling is the supreme duty of our educators for the 
future. It is an obligation, which is due alike to the individual and 
to society. Wrapped up in this great problem is the happiness as well 
as the welfare, if not the very possibility of the survival, of the human 
race. 

The world is just now having an impressive illustration, on a 
world-scale, of the value and the absolute necessity of moral as con- 
trasted with mere intellectual training. The nation, which of all 
others was generally conceded to be the most highly trained and to 
have the most nearly perfect school system to be found among the 
nations of the world, has suddenly cast aside apparently, all moral 
considerations, and reversing the teachings of the great founder of 
modern Christian civilization, has reverted to the level of the jungle 
and adopted openly the immoral and brutal creed that might makes 
right. All her boasted intellectualism, all her marvelous technical 
skill, all the tremendous resources that these afford are being turned 
against her neighbors, and her aim appears from her recent acts, to be 
the subjugation or destruction of all who oppose her or stand in the 
way of her selfish purposes and ambitions. 

In this extreme abrogation of all moral principles she has incurred 
the reprobation of practically the entire world. The conflict of these 
two great ideas, intellectualism and morality, is now “on,” upon a world 
scale. Thoughtful men are watching the struggle. Thus far, pre- 
paredness, deep and concentrated intellectual activities, strong will 
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and cunning resourcefulness, are proving themselves indeed mighty 
forces. But in all great conflicts of ideas time is the final test; and the 
opinion is widely prevalent that in the end great moral principles 
rather than intellectual attainments will vindicate themselves and 
win out in the titanic conflict. In her treatment of helpless Belgium 
and.in the Lusitania incident, Germany has stirred the deepest and 
strongest convictions of the entire world. She has arrayed against 
herself the moral forces of humanity. We believe that these forces 
will prove ultimately to be more mighty than any other forces in the 
universe. Might may temporarily seem to make right. But in the 
long run right is might and will triumph. Never before in the his- 
tory of man has there been such a testing of these fundamentals. We 
may well believe that an over-ruling power is giving us an object les- 
son which will teach those who are teachable, principles and truths 
of the utmost consequence to the nations and to the peoples of the 
future. Our educators should be among the first to learn. Our pub- 
lic schools should provide adequate opportunities for instruction in 
morals as the subject of greatest import to the state. 


An article in this number of EpucaTion criticises somewhat se- 
verely the elementary schools of the present day. We anticipate that 
some of our readers will resent at least a part of this criticism. We 
are not commissioned to apologise for it. We think that it may 
be deserved on the whole, and really needed in special instances. If 
to any it seems too strongly stated we should reflect that literary 
presentations of any strong conviction are entitled to some “poetic 
license.” Truths have to be driven home, sometimes. The subject 
in this instance is of vast importance, justifying a strong insistance 
that standards shall be kept high and conditions made wholly right 
or as nearly so as possible in an institution so vitally related to the 
welfare of the community as is the public elementary school. We are 
inclined to think that more careful consideration has been given in the 
past by students of education to the problems of the higher than of the 
lower grades of school work. There is of late, however, a tendency 
to reverse this and there are increasing numbers of able and well 
qualified teachers, both male and female, who are going into or pre- 
paring themselves for elementary school work. We believe that more 
thorough treatment of grade problems is being given in our schools 
and colleges of education than ever before; and an enormous output 
of text books and supplementary material is being made available by 
the publishers, some of which doubtless is poor stuff; but most of it 
will show a vast advance over the text book material of a dozen or 
twenty years ago. 

As for the morale of the elementary as compared with other schools, 
we believe that it is usually of a high standard. The large majority of 
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teachers are earnest men and women, with at least some adequate con- 
ception of the importance of their calling; as a rule they exert a splen- 
did influence and require a high standard of deportment on the part 
of their pupils. In some instances, in crowded tenement districts and 
occasionally in rural localities, we have noted low standards of 
morality as indicated by profanity, boistrousness and disorderliness 
at recess or as the children pass out at close of school. But these 
cases seem to us exceptional, and they reflect perhaps quite as much 
upon the home as upon the school standards and training. 

On the whole we should be charitable toward the past of our ele- 
mentary schools, appreciative of their present and optimistic as to 
their future. Nevertheless, an occasional vigerous flagellation (such 
as that of our contributor) will do no harm and, as in an instance 
now and then within a given school itself, its effect may be salutary 
as well as needful. 


The use of current periodicals in several departments of school and 
college work is becoming quite general and from various points of 
view is wholly commendable. For one thing, it distinctly enlivens the 
recitation period and connects the course of study with things that 
are real and present, thus greatly increasing interest, without which 
there cannot be real aequisition. When the history class is asked 
to consider “what changes in political geography Austria would have 
to make if at this moment she were to withdraw from the war?” or 
when they are required to debate the pros and cons of “The Shipping 
Bill,” recently so prominent before the American public; or “The 
Immigration Bill,” which President Wilson not long since vetoed; 
and when they are sent to the Outlook, or to the Independent, or to 
the North American Review, or to the Review of Reviews to read up 
on these matters, then they realize that history is not merely a dead 
thing of the past but is now “in the making”; and then also they 
realize that they themselves are a very part of its warp and woof. 

Again, what better training could the English class have than to 
take for study and analysis one of the Atlantic Monthly’s splendid 
literary essays; or a short story from McClure’s; or a discriminating 
editorial from Scribner’s? Or the Art class than to criticise a fine 
illustrated art essay in the Century? Or the pedagogy class than to 
read and discuss a strong, original educational contribution to 
EDUCATION ? 

We not only commend to our readers’ attention Miss Fargo’s in- 
teresting suggestions upon this subject in the present number of our 
own magazine; but we also advise them to look up and read an able 
article in the Outlook of July 28, by Felix Orman, entitled “Vital- 
izing Class-Room Instruction.” This gives an account of the use of 
magazines in class work in the great De Witt Clinton High School in 
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New York City, probably the largest high school for boys in the 
world, numbering as it does forty-five hundred students and one hun- 
dred and seventy-five teachers. 


— 


About 160,000 children from five to sixteen years of age come into 
the United States annually. Eighty-five per cent of them cannot 
speak the English language. They come chiefly from Italy, Poland, 
Russia, Lithuania and other eastern and southern European and 
Asiatic countries. Our hope of making them over into good Ameri- 
can citizens lies in establishing a point of contact with American 
life through the public schools. Otherwise their natural desire for 
getting at once into some work that will pay a living wage will side- 
track the matter of education and the schools will never get hold of 
them. 

To meet this situation an important step has recently been taken 
by the two Federal Bureaus,—the Bureau of Immigration and the 
Bureau of Education. The port officials will have the names of the 
immigrant children, between the ages above specified, copied from 
the manifest sheets submitted by steamship captains; and these names 
will be forwarded daily or weekly to the county or city superinten- 
dents of schools. When the attendance officers are alert and follow up 
at once the families where these newly arrived immigrants have been 
received it will be possible to find and enroll in some school nearly 
every such foreign child. This is a most praiseworthy enterprise and 
it affords one more illustration of the far-sighted and efficient pater- 
nalism of our Government in relation to its citizens-in-the-making. 





If any of our readers are interested in Nature Study,—and we are 
sure that many of them are,—we heartily recommend that they se- 
eure a copy of the July number of The Bulletin of the American In- 
stitute of Child Life, published at 1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. It contains some admirable suggestions for nature study near 
home,—including an outline for tree study, two weather lessons, some 
excellent points on bird study and some practical hints for the investi- 
gation of the habits of insects. Almost any child would respond 
under the guidance of these alluring suggestions, and become inter- 
ested in personally investigating the common things all about us in 
Nature, so many of which are unobserved by the majority of people. 


—— 


How one community trains its children for the responsibilities of 
citizenship is described in a bulletin just issued by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education on “Civic Education in Elementary Schools as Illus- 
trated in Indianapolis.” 

“The practice in the Indianapolis schools,” says Arthur W. Dunn, 
author of the bulletin, “is to help the pupil to understand the nature 
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of his own community life, his dependence upon it, and his responsi- 
bility for it; to develop a right attitude toward government as the 
means by which all members of the eommunity may co-operate for 
the common interest; and to cultivate habits of right action as a 
member of the community.” 

“In Indianapolis pupil participation in the government of the 
school leads naturally into pupil participation in the larger civic life 
of the community of which the school itself is a part. Maintaining 
order on the playground naturally extends to maintaining order on 
the streets in the vicinity of the school. It is common for committees 
of older boys to look after the safety of younger children in cross- 
ing streets near the school. Solicitude for the cleanliness and beauty 
of school grounds develops equal solicitude for the cleanliness and 
beauty of adjoining streets, alleys, and vacant lots. School gardening 
quickly stimulates home gardening, and whole neighborhoods have 
been transformed through the influence of the people.” 


There were, in round numbers, 22,000,000 persons enrolled in ed- 
ucational institutions in the United States in 1914, according to the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education just issued. Of 
these, over 19,000,000 were in elementary schools, both public and 
private ; and 216,000 in colleges and universities. About one hundred 
thousand were in normal schools preparing to be teachers; 67,000 
were in professional schools. Men still outnumber women in higher 
education; there were 139,373 men in 1914 and 77,120 women, as 
compared with 128,644 men and 73,587 women in 1913. Despite 
rising standards of admission and graduation, college enrollment has 
more than tripled since 1890. The teachers of this great educational 
army numbered 700,000, of whom 566,000 were in public schools. The 
public high school enrollment for 1914 is greater by over 84,000 than 
for the year before. 

The cost,of education for the year, as estimated by the bureau, was 
$750,000,000. “This three-quarters of a billion is a relatively small 
amount when compared with other items in the public expense,” de- 
clares the report. “It is less by $300,000,000 than the cost of run- 
ning the Federal Government; it is less than one-third the nation’s ex- 
penditure for alcoholic liquors; it is only a little over three times the 
estimated cost of admissions to moving-picture theatres in the United 
States for the same year. | 


“Teaching assistants,” graduates of the University of Minnesota 
will take up assistant teaching in high school work this year as a 
result of a plan adopted by the college of education of the university. 
Young men and women who have passed the regular courses and have 
taken an additional course that may extend over one or two years, 
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will be able to start at $300 a year with $400 for the second year. 
Professor F. H. Swift, secretary of the college of education, and F, E. 
Spaulding, superintendent of the Minneapolis public school system, 
have worked out the plan and it has been endorsed by the high school 
principals. Raymond A. Kent, principal of the university high school, 
will have charge of the enrolment for the special course. Certificates 
will be issued by the Minneapolis high school authorities to those who 
take the course, attesting their fitness for positions as “teaching assist- 
ants.” The plan is really an effort towards the introduction of a fifth 
year of professional training which the university authorities expect 
eventually to require of all students preparing for the teaching pro- 
fession. 


The dominant note of the past year in higher education, according to 
the Commissioner’s report, was concentration, both in internal organi- 
zation and in relation to state authority. The movement in the direc- 
tion of authoritative classification gained momentum during the 
year, chiefly through the activities of several voluntary associations. 
The junior-college movement has reached the point where several 
States—notably Wisconsin, Missouri, Virginia and Idaho—have gone 
on record as definitely recognizing junior colleges in the educational 
system of the State. The Municipal University of Akron, Ohio, was 
added to the list of city universities, and the new “Association of 
Urban Universities,” established in the fall of 1914, lends emphasis: 
to this municipal-university development. 


Degrees conferred by colleges and universities included 26,533 bac- 
calaureate, 5,248 graduate, and 749 honorary. The degree of doctor 
of philosophy was conferred as the result of examination by 46 in- 
stitutions on 446 men and 73 women. 
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Foreign Notes 


IMPORTANCE OF SECONDARY EpucATION IN LatTIN AMERICA.— 
The status of secondary education in different countries presents a 
problem which from the international standpoint is of greater inter- 
est than that of the diffusion of elementary education. For it is the 
secondary schools of a country that determine in a great measure the 
opinions and purposes of the men who control public affairs, and in 
nearly all countries the secondary schools are the only avenue to 
professional training and to the higher civil positions. With the 
growing .interest in Central America and South America, the ques- 
tion arises as to the scope and general character of secondary edu- 
cation as maintained in their several state systems. In order to 
meet many inquiries the Bureau of Education has just issued a 
bulletin of information pertaining to that subject. It is the first 
attempt that has ever been made to bring together in concise form 
information as to the curricula of the liceos and colegios of Latin 
America and its interest is the greater from the fact that the story 
is told almost entirely by the aid of official programs. These show 
the subjects of instruction, the relative value attaching to the differ- 
ent subjects, the certificates or diplomas to which they lead, and the 
relation which the schools sustain to the higher institutions. The 
latter it will be recalled formed the subject of a bulletin entitled 
“Latin American Universities and Special Schools”, prepared by 
Dr. Edgar Ewing Brandon and issued in 1912. The two taken to- 
gether afford a very satisfactory survey of “higher education” as 
the term is conceived in South America, where it is not limited 
solely to university education but includes the preparatory stage. So 
close is the relation that in many of the states the secondary schools 
are practically under the direction of university committees. This 
relation is illustrated by the frontispiece of the present bulletin 
which shows the administration building of the faculty of secondary 
and preparatory education of the University of Montevideo. The 
value of this brief publication is enhanced by an annotated biblio- 
graphy, which throws much light on the whole scheme of education 
as it is developed in the thought and activities of the educational 
authorities of the countries considered. 

A few pages of the bulletin are given to a study of secondary edu- 
cation in the West Indies and Jamaica. These present examples 
of two different systems of government and social life; one, repre- 
sented by Cuba, is similar in its formative influences to Latin Amer- 
ica generally; the other has been modeled under English influences, 
which also have a slight hold upon Central America in the little 
province of British Honduras, and in South America, in the small 
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colony of British Guiana. The bulletin referred to issues from the 
government press at the same time as a much more elaborate bulle- 
tin treating of opportansties for foreign students at colleges and 
universities in the United States. As this latter bulletin presents 
many programs of colleges and college entrance requirements and 
also of high school curricula, the two afford the means of comparing 
the secondary studies of our own states and the Latin American 
states. 


A Nerpep TERM IN CLAssivicaTion.—As a term of classification 
“secondary” is entirely inadequate to comprehend, in any country, 
the variety of institutions that continue the education of young 
people beyond the elementary stage, and have definite aims looking 
either to still higher institutions or to well defined careers. The 
term “vocational” is not a sufficient complement to “secondary” for 
the simple reason that it carries too exclusively the idea of skill or 
aptitude in a narrow mechanical direction, whereas the schools that 
are now competing with the older secondary schools are educational 
in a wide sense of the term, placing stress on science and even on 
such humanitarian subjects as ethics and history, that is, they de- 
velop the intellect and the moral sensibilities as well as the mechani- 
cal or vocational aptitudes of pupils. The term “technical” is un- 
fortunate, also, because it is used in many countries in the same sense 
as higher education implying standards equivalent to those of uni- 
versity faculties and, therefore, it needs some qualifying term such 
as is used in France. In this country parallel with the schools for gen- 
eral education there is a system of technical education characterized as 
primary, secondary, or higher, according to grade. 





Provision For Various Types or Epucation 1n Latin AMER- 
1cA.—While the term of classification is wanting, the provision 
which it would express exists in leading centers in the Latin Ameri- 

‘an states. In the bulletin to which reference has been made above, 
this class of institutions has found no place excepting as they are 
incidentally mentioned, in a few instances. It is a noticeable fact, 
however, that many of the typical secondary schools of these coun- 
tries have commercial departments although the general tendency is 
to establish nner institutions for commercial education, for 
the arts and trades, and for agriculture. 

The Argentine Republic maintains technical schools of two orders, 
one providing training in various trades for youths from 12 to 15 
years of age, and the other preparing young men for the positions of 
foremen and superintendents; the latter gives an extensive course 
along both theoretical and practical lines. The government sup- 
ports four schools of the advanced type at a yearly expense of a 
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million and a half pesos. The national government also controls 15 
trade schools for girls which are limited to occupations open to 
women. The commercial schools supported by the national govern- 
ment are of more recent development. They maintain high stan- 
dards and prepare students for the degree of doctor in economic sci- 
ence. The annual expenditure by the government for these insti- 
tutions amounts also to a million and a half pesos. On agricultural 
education the government spends twice as much, and maintains in- 
stitutions of a two-fold type, one general, the other special. The in- 
stitutions which provide a thorough scientific instruction applicable 
to agricultural occupations are under the control of the national 
universities of Buenos Aires and La Plata. In respect to these de- 
velopments the Argentine Republic leads all the Latin American 
states, but similar activities are reported from other states, especially 
Chile, Brazil, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


DENMARK AS A Evropean Type.—Among European countries 
Denmark has been particularly noted for its provision for the devel- 
opment and training of every order of talent and aptitude required 
in the national life. Recently much emphasis has been placed upon 
the rural schools of Denmark and the special institutions for main- 
taining the continued development of the peasantry, that is, the peo- 
ple’s high schools; but in regard to the whole province of secondary 
education, as the term is generally understood, Denmark shows 
equal concern for different orders of ability. The period of secondary 
education begins at the end of the fifth year of school work, nor- 
mally when the child is eleven years of age. It embraces first the 
middle school of four years, ages eleven to fifteen, Many children go 
no farther. A continuation may be made, however, in the one year 
real course or in the three year gymnasium. The latter offers three 
courses: classical, modern language, and mathematical-scientific. 
Thus secondary education is given in three types of schools, the 
middle school, the real course, and the gymnasium. The gymnasium 
prepares for ‘the unive ersity which is professional in its character. 
The first year in the university is devoted to an introductory study 
of psychology and the history of philosophy, but thereafter the stu- 
dent follows according to his choice the special curriculum of the 
faculty of theology, the faculty of law, of medicine, of philosophy, 
or of science. : 
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ARLO. By Bertha B, and Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by Charles 
Copeland, Brookline, Mass, The Riverdale Press. Price, to School Offi- 
cials only, 35 cents. 


The reviewer once saw a small boy in a large city, with a big bundle 
which he was evidently due to deliver at some business office; but the 
lad had deposited the bundle in an unused doorway and was comfortably 
curled up, using his bundle for a pillow, and deeply absorbed in reading 
a dime novel. “Straws show which way the wind blows.” We must 
provide wholesome stories to displace those of the “blood and thunder” 
sort. 

“Arlo” is a wholesome and deeply interesting children’s novel. It 
has a real plot, which catches the reader’s interest as quickly and deftly 
as a dime novel, The story follows the fortunes of a little boy, the son 
of a Count who was driven from home and power by a bad Duke, and 
who left his little son in care of “Dame Henda” until he should be able 
to recoup his fortunes. “Dame Henda” was unworthy of tne trust, and 
after leaving her home the boy, Arlo, became a wanderer, fell in with a 
travelling musician, who was really a cousin of the Count and an officer 
in his court and who was secretly aiding in the plan for the overthrow 
of the wicked Duke and for the Count’s restoration. The adventures of 
the musician and his little charge, who did not recognize each other’s 
identity, make up the body of the story. “Arlo”, becomes a skilled musi- 
cian, and just after the father is at last restored to power he plays, at a 
public concert, a piece of music of his own composition, into which he 
has skillfully wrought the theme of an old lull-a-bye, which his mother 
had taught him many years before. The Count and Countess are in the 
audience; the mother recognizes the lull-a-bye, and the long lost child 
is at last united with his loving parents, The reviewer read this book 
to his own seven-year-old boy, in several sittings, at bedtime. On finish- 
ing the last chapter, the lad said very enthusiastically: “Papa, you must 
read that book over to me a million times.” While this is hardly feasi- 
ble we do sincerely hope that it will be read to a million children, Its 
authors are honored Massachusetts teachers and their work is worthy 
of the atttention of all who appreciate the moral value of real and 
wholesome literature for young children. Orders can be sent to Princi- 
pal Ernest Cobb, Fall River, Mass. 


READINGS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By Meyer Bloomfield, 
Director of the Boston Vocation Bureau. 8 vo, cloth, xv plus 723 pages. 
Ginn & Company. Price $2.25. 

“Readings in Vocational Guidance” is a timely volume. In it are 
gathered together all the most significant magazine articles, addresses, 
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and other contributions to the literature of the subject, many of them 
not published elsewhere. For the first time since the active beginnings 
of the vocational-guidance movement this material is made available. 

The book is a bibliography of the subject, organized so that teachers, 
school officials, university departments of education, as well as students 
of vocational guidance, may have first-hand acquaintance with a topic 
of the utmost consequence to parents and educators. However, it is more 
than a compilation. It is a carefully organized presentation of voca- 
tional guidance. It will be very useful and in constant demand, owing 
to the rapid growth of vocational-guidance activities in the colleges and 
school systems of the country. 


THE SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK. Lessons in Cooking and Do- 
mestic Science for the use of Elementary Schools. By Mary J. Lincoln, 
author of “The Boston Cook Book.” Illustrated. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. Price 60 cents. 

' This book excels in its inclusiveness and ‘its simplicity. While based 
on thoroughly scientific knowledge its style is adapted to those who have 
not thought long or deeply upon the tasks and duties described. It 
covers the subject of the care and cleaning of the house and all phases 
of foods, cooking and serving. Its appendix contains 32 lessons outlin- 
ing a practical, elementary course in Home Sewing. This may be omit- 
ted at the discretion of the teacher. It is not only a very complete and 
satisfactory text-book, but is also a most necessary and helpful aid to the 
ordinary housewife. It should be placed beside the cook book and re- 
ceipt book for frequent consultation, 


POEMS OF MARY ARTEMISIA LATHBURY. The Nunc Licet Press 
(Minneapolis). Price $1.25. 

Miss Lathbury was the Chautauqua Poet Laureate, and she was a 
gifted writer of meditative and religious verse. Bishop Vincent and W. 
Garrett Horder have contributed introductions to the present volume and 
Miss Frances E. Willard has presented a sketch of her life. If Miss Lath- 
bury had never written any other poem than that beautiful hymn begin- 
ning “Day is dying in the West” she would have been immortal; but sev- 
eral others to say the least, are nearly or quite up to the high standard of 
that one. Miss Lathbury was born in New York State, educated chiefly 
in New England, taught in Fort Edward Institute, Drew Ladies’ Semi- 
nary and elsewhere and was a frequent contributor to St. Nicholas, Har- 
per’s Young People, Wide Awake and other periodicals. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE BEST PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 8vo. illustrated. 
Sixe 7 1-2 x 5 1-2—pp. xxvi plus 518. Crimson silk cloth, round corners, 
gold stamped, $2.00.. Full crimson leather, gilt edges, $3.00. Postpaid. 
Porter E. Sargent, Boston. 

Gives a critical account and a discriminating review of private 
Secondary Schools, in United States and Canada, as they are today, 
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their personnel and patronage, with consideration of their history and 
traditions. Includes: Boys’ Preparatory, Military Schools, Girls’ Schools, 
Co-educational, Music und Art, Kindergarten Training, Physical Educa- 
tion, Household Arts, Dramatic Arts, Expression and Summer Camps. 
Comparative Tables presenting 1300 schools at a glance, their status, At- 
tendance, Standards and Results. Educational Directories of value to 
Educators, Teachers, and School Patrons. 

The work is not inclusive but discriminating, including only the best. 
It was prepared with the co-operation of more than one hundred educa- 
tors, and is indispensable to parents, teachers, school officers, and edu- 
cators. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDBOOK OF CLEANING. By Sarah J. 
MacLeod, Instructor in Care of House, School of Household Science and 
Arts, Pratt Institute. Harper & Brothers. Price $1.00 net. 

The book contains the results of experiments in laboratories of the 
application of science to household problems, deals with the numerous 
aspects of cleaning that come within the housekeeper’s range and will 
serve as a sort of laboratory guide to save her time and energy as she 
goes forth to her daily battle against dirt. 

Among the chapter titles are: “Importance and Cost of Cleanli- 
ness”; Ventilation”; “Basement and Attic”; “Kitchen”; “Woodwork, 
Walls, and Ceiling’; “How to Sweep, Dust, and Clean a Room”; “The 
Choice and Care of Refrigerators”; “Household Fuels and Stoves”; 
“Household Insects and Pests”; “The General Care of Clothing.” 


READINGS FROM LITERATURE, Edited by Reuben Post Halleck, 
M. A., LL. D. and Elizabeth Graeme Barbour, B. A. The American Book 
Company. Price 85 cents. 

An excellent series of selections by two well known teachers of Eng- 
lish, They are from English and American authors, beginning with a 
simple humorous prose story and progressively educating the student’s 
taste and capability to appreciate the riper and more difficult selections 
to be found further on. Many valuable “study hints” are scattered 
through the book which will be highly appreciated by the student. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL YEAR BOOK, VOLUME IV. June, 
1915. 187 pages. Over 70 illustrations. Francis W. Parker School, Chi- 
cago. 

This volume, prepared by the faculty of the Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago, deals with “Education through Concrete Experience—A series 
of Illustrations.” It is a distinctive contribution to literature on educa- 
tion, and presents in a variety of phases the work which has been car- 
ried out in this school. Those who have read Volumes I, II and III will 
welcome the present volume. Those interested in the vocational as- 
pects of education will find the book particularly helpful. 
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TEACHING TO READ. By Nellie E. Turner, formerly Instructor in 
Reading in the State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. The American 
Book Company, Price $1.00. 

Every teacher of reading and those who are contemplating entering 
school work would do well to study the chapters of this thoughtful vol- 
ume. The author studies, with the reader, the proper way to teach the 
reading of many short passages from the writings and speeches of fam- 
ous authors and orators. In all her comments and questions she seeks 
to bring out principles and to create habits of observation, thoughtful- 
ness and correctness of apprehension and expression. There is much 
“hit or miss” work in our schools in the teaching of the gentle art of 
reading. This book dignifies the subject and has a mission. 


THE PRACTICAL CONDUCT OF PLAY. By Henry S. Curtis. New 
York. The Macmillan Company. Price $2.00. 


The author has had a large experience as Secretary of the Play- 
ground Association of America and Supervisor of the Playgrounds of the 
District of Columbia. He is the author of several books on play and 
recreation, The present volume is his latest on this important subject. 
It tells those who are planning to come into the movement how to get 
started. It describes the construction of playgrounds. their equipment, 
the organization of play, the training of Play Directors, the curriculum 
of play, the play festival, etc. The author’s style is clear and cogent 
and his own enthusiasm for his subject pervades the volume. 


LE PREMIER LIVRE. By Albert A. Méras, Ph. D. and B. Méras, 
A. M. Illustrations by Kerr Eby. The American Book Company. Price: 
64 cents, 

An excellent book for beginners in French. It will cover the work 
of the first half year and no other book will be needed as it is a gram- 
mar and reader combined. The interest of the student is caught at the 
outset for all the grammar, conversation and composition are founded 
upon Hector Malot’s interesting story, Sans Famille. 


POLLYANNA GROWS UP. By Eleanor H. Porter. The Page Com- 
pany. Price $1.25, postpaid $1.40. 

Dear little Pollyanna has come back, and how charming she is, 
growing into womanhood, and how delightfully and helpfully she con- 
tinues the “glad game.” The same peculiar charm that made Miss Por- 
ter’s first Glad Book so popular pervades its sequel, and makes even the 
most pessimistic of readers inclined to try the “glad game” for himself. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE CLAN. By Margaret R. Piper.. The Page 
Company. Price $1.25 postpaid. 
There is plenty of fun, a bit of mystery and a pretty romance in this 
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delightful story of “The Princess,” a restless, unhappy, rich, little girl, 
and her fortunate companionship with “The Clan,” a big family of merry 
chivalrous boys, and their sweet girl cousin. Both older and younger 
readers will be held enthralled by the charm of the story from its be- 
ginning to its very happy, and absolutely satisfactory ending. 


ALMA’S SENIOR YEAR. By Louise M. Breitenbach. The Page 
Company. Price $1.50. 

Another “Hadley Hall” book, alive with wholesome fun and thrilling 
incidents, and bringing to the girl reader many a simple but impressive 
lesson of the value of self control, generosity and right thinking. Every 
girl who has known “Alma” during her freshman, sophomore and junior 
years at Hadley Hall will be eager to hear about her thrilling last year 
there. 


AMERICAN HISTORY, GOVERNMENT AND INSTITUTIONS. A 
Manual of Citizenship for Young Americans and New Americans. By 
Daniel Howard A. M., Superintendent of Schools for Windsor and Wind- 
sor Locks, Connecticut, Member of Board of Directors of Lincoln Insti- 
tute. The Palmer Company, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Publishers. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. 

This book is one which will interest sociological workers and even- 
ing school directors. It is an admirable text book for immigrants,— 
who make up so large a proportion of the attendance at our evening 
schools. It gives exactly what they should speedily learn in coming 
to our shores, to fit them to become intelligent and loyal citizens of this 
new world. Mr. Howard has been happy in compressing into. one com- 
pact volume so clear an account of the essentials of American history, so 
full a statement of the form and content of our Government and Insti- 
tutions, together with enough biography to serve as examples and to 
give inspiration to the boys and girls in our public schools, and to our 
new Americans. We know of no other single volume where these special 
elements are so satisfactorily combined and made readily available. The 
publishers invite correspondence and will quote special prices for in- 
troduction, 


HISTORIC HEROES OF CHIVALRY. By Rupert §S. Holland, Phila- 
delphia. George W. Jacobs & Company. $1.50 net. 


Historic Poems and Ballads described by Rupert S. Holland. Same 
series and price. The object of this charming series of books is to 
present in a form suitable for supplementary reading and literary ref- 
erence, the scenes of history, famous personalities, historic boys and 
girls, great inventions, poems and ballads, that have attained fame. 
Each book consists of nearly 300 pages. They are substantially bound 
and attractively illustrated and deserve a place in every school library. 
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WITH AZIR GIRGES IN EGYPT. By Walter Scott Perry, M. A., Direc- 
tor School of Fine and Applied Arts Pratt Institute, Lecturer on “Egypt 
the Land of the Temple Builders.” Honorary Secretary Egypt Exploration 
Fund. Atkinson, Mentzer & Company. Price: $.40. 


The book is intended to be used as supplementary reading for chil- 
dren of eight to twelve years of age. It is illustrated by one hundred and 
six beautiful half tones, taken from a collection of photographs remark- 
able for the comprehensive manner in which they tell in graphic form of 
the life of modern Egypt and of the wonderful civilization of ancient 
Egypt. The illustrations appear in the text where required to supple- 
ment the descriptions of interesting scenes thus avoiding page references 
to illustrations. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Roy Davis. 
Instructor in English in the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, Mass., 
and Clarence H. Lingham. Ginn & Co. Frice, $1.00. 


This is a particularly virile treatment of a subject of vital impor- 
tance in these days of business activities and sentiment. Designed for 
use in secondary and commercial schools, it nevertheless will meet an 
appreciated want in most counting houses. With the introduction of 
shorthand writers and phonographs, the art of correspondence has suf- 
fered a distinct decline. It has become a verbose and drooly act, the 
author of such a letter rarely seeing it above his signature space. There 
is an art of letter writing and it deserves to be kept alive and in action. 
This book will go far to recall attention to the importance of clear and 
accurate and concise letter writing. If carefully studied, in school and 
out, it will be infiuential in establishing higher standards and results. 


Periodicals 


In the July number of Hibbert Journal is to be found an informing article 
entitled ‘“‘America’s Bondage to the German Spirit’ written by Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker, D. D., a well known Unitarian clergyman of Boston. It exposes some 
deleterious influences, which the writer claims, have crept into our educational 
systems from the undue and slavish adoption of German rationalism by Ameri- 
can students at German universities 

Doubleday, Page & Co., announce a Spanish edition of The World’s Work 
for distribution, without foreign postage, in South America. 

How one New York working girl lived on five dollars a week is described 
in The Atlantic Monthly for July, by Lillian D. Wald. After reading the article 
few will be anxious to try the experiment. 

George Harvey in the June number of The North American Review puts 
the argument tersely as follows: “Because Great Britain refused to permit the 
United States to supply the German Army with foodstuffs, Germany officially 
assassinated more than a hundred American citizens.” 

A leading feature of the July St. Nicholas is an article entitled ‘What 
Everyone Should Know about the Aeroplane,’ in which Montague Palmer, 
E. E., tells about the latest forms and achievements of the man-carrying ma- 
cines that navigate the air. Of special interest are the directions and plans 
enabling any boy to make model aeroplanes, reproducing in miniature the lead- 
ing types in use. 

The Immigrants In America Review published at 95 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y., is a journal that will interest sociological students everywhere. It 
is ably edited. 





